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INTRODUCTION. 



There are mysteries^ io anif '4(dK>ut as, which are not the 
more to be questioned because thej cannot be expounded. 

Galt. 

In an age like the present, and in a country like 
England, where "the march of intellect" halts not, 
and where the diffusion of knowledge has become 
universal, (thanks to the Penny Magazines and 
Encyclopaedias, — those literary railroads to the 
Temple of Science, which rapidly whirl all classes 
thither without toil or fatigue, — perhaps, also, 
without giving them time to obtain more than a 
superficial view of the ground they are so smoothly 
carried over,) it would be little less than insult to 
suppose that any person can remain ignorant of 
the principlQg and properties of animal magnetism^ 
or of the extraordinary physical phenomena de- 
veloped by it in the human frame. Of its action 
upon the mmd, — a subject of the highest philoso- 
phical interest,- — little is yet known in England, 
and still less believed ; for it is strange, but true, 
that in this same enlightened country, prejudice 
and fanatical scruples (far more difficult assailants 
to contend with than mere ignorance) have ar- 
ranged themselves in battle array against the in- 
troduction of this wonderful discovery as an aux- 
iliary to the healing art ; and the few liberal and 
philanthropic individuals who have struggled to 
oring it into practice for the relief of suffering 
humanity, have been treated (in all save imprison- 
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nr>ent> ^■- Q'-r^i'--. "■<.= IP r; .i«rVpr age, when, in 
i)io ■ in boldly main- 

iai:y .,] the sun! Per- 

haps lime may do for tiiem what it has done for 
" the starry Florentine ;" and succeeding ages, 
while wondering at the obtuseness that overlooked 
practical results, to dwell sneeringly upon wild the- 
ories, vindicate the memory and applaud the exer- 
tions of those who are now branded as impostors, 
dupes, or, at the best, shallow enthusiaEts ; for it is 
not less true that the earth turns round the sun, 
than that there exists in some human organiza- 
tions a latent principle which only requires to be 
called into action by the mysterious agency of 
Animal Magnetism, in order to produce a result- 
so astonishing, that I will admit it mvst be seen to 
be believed, — namely, the phenomena of the body 
being plunged into a death-like slumber and insen* 
sibihty to pain, while the mind, apparently eman- 
cipated from the thraldom of matter, takes a range 
which, in a waking state, it never could have as- 
pired to ; sees, comprehends, and discusses sub- 
jects of which it was previously ignorant ; is en- 
dued with provisional faculties ; and, when aroused 
from the magnetic trance, is utterly unconscious 
of all that occurred while it lasted. 

The writer of these pages, in thus expressing 
herself, affirms only v'hat she has witnessed. 
Originally skeptical upon the subject, she was yet 
wilhng to be convinced by the testimony of her 
own senses, and shrank equally from the injustice 
of withholding, or the weakness of according, be- 
lief upon mere hearsay; and, in order to preclude 
the possibility of deception, submitted herself, in 
the first instance, to a series of experiments, under 
the direction of a skilful and experienced physi- 
cian, Dr. C , of Vienna. Deep sleep and in- 
sensibility to pain, and what is technically called 
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lucidity, were successively produced i^^ her ; and 
although she has no recollection of any thing that 
occurred during those experiments, except her 
own energetic struggles to resist the sleep that 
was stealing over her and at last locked all her 
senses in oblivion, the notes that were taken of all 
that occurred on these occasions by a friend who 
was present, were a startling evidence to her of 
not merely the existence of the magnetic principle, 
but of its wonderful and mysterious influence upon 
mind as well as matter. The results in her case 
fell far short of those she has since witnessed in 
others ; but they were sufficient to set her previous 
doubts at rest for ever, and toawaken in her mind 
a train of conflicting reflections as to the incalcu- 
lable benefits that may be derived from Animal 
Magnetism when properly and conscientiously ex- 
ercised, and the dreadful 'abuses to which it is' 
liable from the extraordinary moral ascendancy 
obtained by the magnetizer over the magnetized, 
— an ascendancy which, in the hands of a corrupt 
and unprincipled person, may be, and has been, 
turned to the most dishonourable purposes. The 
trust should, therefore, never be lightly confided, 
and the charactel* and habits of magnetizers should 
be thoroughly ascertained before they are invested 
with the awful responsibility which attaches to 
their functions, or sufiered to exercise an agency 
which may shed its influence either " as airs from 
heaven or blasts from hell" over the moral as well 
as the physical beinff of the persons who are for a 
time spell-bound unaer the dominion of their will ; 
and therefore unaccountable for the actions to 
which that will may lead them. 

When the writer of these pages was in Germa- 
ny, where magnetism is more thoroughly under- 
stood and more extensively practised than in 
England, many miraculous cases were related to 
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her of cures performed by it when all the art of 
medicine had failed in bringing relief; and among 
others, one instance which so forcibly illustrated 
her previous opinions of its uses and abuses, that 
she made notes of the occurrence at the time she 
heat'd it, andhas since been prevailed upon by a 
dear friend and enthusiastic disciple of Mesme- 
rism, to draw those notes from the deep recesses 
of her " Scrap Book," and give them to light in 
their present form. 



CHAPTER I. 



The damfelia not dead, but sleepeth. 

St. Makk, chap. v. verse 39. 

It was on a stormy evening, in the latter end 
of October of the year 18 — , that a younff stu- 
dent, who was travelling on foot from Dresden to 
Prague tbi*ough that romantic region which di- 
vides the kingdoms of Saxony and Bohemia, and 
i& known by the name of the Saxon Switz^land, 
was overtaken by the tempest before he could 
reach the little inn at the Bastei, where he in- 
tended to pass the night, and was induced to 
apply for shelter from '* the pitiless pelting storm" 
at a lone house situated on the skirts of the Otto- 
walder-grund- "The wind rushing through the 
trees and whirling their last withered leaves in 
eddies to the ground, and the hoarse dashing of 
the angry Elbe, apparently overpowered his ef- 
forts to make himself overheard by the inhabitants 
of the house; for, although he perceived lights from 
the upper casem^nts^ be was left standing at the 
entrance,, exposed to all the fury of the elements. 

At last» after applying his thick, knotted walk- 
ing-stick to the door with such force that the 
noise resounded through the house, a step was 
heard in the passage, me bolts were witharawn, 
and an elderly servant woman cautiously opened 
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just enough of tbe door to enable ^^^ to ascertain 
who was ihn hilriiHor. The iravsilcr, in a Very 
few -A ■ ' ■.■■'■■ '..-.■•wn ins wants. Probably 
his countenance spoke in his favour; for the 
woman, observing that "it was no weather to 
keep a dog out of doors," without farther hesita- 
tion admitted him. v 

" You come in an unlucky moment," said she, 
i]shering him into a sitting-room on the ground 
floor; "you will find but poor accommodation 
with us to-night ; we are all in a bustle— there is 
death in the house, and my poor master and mis- 
tress are beside themselves." 

The stranger assured her that the permission to 
dry his clothes, aad 19 pass the night in an arm- 
chair under shelter, jwas all that ne required of 
her ; that he would not intrude himself upon the 
family, and that by daybreak on the morrow he 
^ould proceed on his way. 

The woman assented to the reasonableness of 
this proposal, and, having \eSt the room, returned 
presently with some cola meat and bread, a flask 
of beer, and one of those enormous drinking- 
glasses that are used in Saxony, which she placed 
upon a little table before him ;.and after replenish- 
ing the fire in the stove she wished him good night 
and left him alone. 

When the young man had refreshed himself 
with the homely fare set before him, he turned his 
attention to the apartment in which he found him- 
self, and began to inspect it in its details ; every 
thing .there was simple and humble, but there 
were the evidences of feminine taste and good 
order in the midst of its homeliness. An old piano 
stood in one corner; some plain book-shelves filled 
with a tolerable collection of books, a tapestry- 
frame with its accompanying worsted-baskets, a 
writing-table, a stand of beautiful flowers, and a 
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cage of canary-birds, made up the remainder o 
the furniture^ The walls were hung with severa 
well executed water-coloured views of the neigh- 
bouring picturesque sites ; but the most remarkable 
object in the room was an oil-painting suspended 
over the piano, representing a young girl appa- 
rently fourteen or fifteen years of age, of such ex- 
quisite and ethereal beauty, that he would have 
supposed it to be a fancy picture, but for the name 
of Charlotte which was carved upon the frame. 
Beneath it was suspended a faded chaplet of whit^ 
roses^ 

There wa» something^ in the expression of that 
lovely countenance that irresistibly attracted the 
stranger's attention ; " all youth, but with an as- 
pect beyond time," the pensive smile seemed, not 
to belong to this world ; he returned more than 
once to examiae it, and when at last h§ stretched 
himself upon the sofa to sleep, those large blue 
eyes, and that high thoughtful brow, were min- 
gled with his dreams. 

He had not slqpt above two hours, when a noise 
in the hitherto quiet house aroused him ; he started 
up, rubbed his eyes, remembered where he was, 
and then listened. There was an opening and 
shutting of doors above, the sound of hurried foot- 
steps upon the stairs,, and as he opened the door to 
ascertain the cause, he encountered the old woman 
already alluded to^ in an agony of tears.. 

" Oh, sir !" she sobbed forth almost inarticu*^ 
lately, "it is all over with the Fraulein Lolotte, 
poor dear child ! she is at the last gasp — and I 
have not courage to see her die ! My poor mis- 
tress will die too ; and to think of the unfeeling 
doctor refusing to pass the night here, though I 
begged him upon my knees not to leave us I Oh! 
what shall I do, what shall I do I" 

'< What is the meaning of all this V* said the 
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Stranger. " A doctor did you say ? perhaps then 
I may be of use, for I have studied medicine." 

" Oh sir ! it is too late to be of any use to our 
poor dear young lady ; Doctor Schramm said, be- 
fore he went back to Schandau, that she would 
not pass through the night, and that there would 
be no use in his remaining ; but now that it has 
come to the last, my mistress has not courage to 
bear her up through the scenes; shegoes out of one 
faint into another^ — she will, die too! O, sir, she 
will die too !" 

" Show me up stairs," said the young maq ; 
" perhaps I may be of use; at all events it is well 
worth trying." And without waiting for an an- 
swer he bounded ap the narrow staircase, followed 
by the old servant, and entering the first open 
door on the landing-place found himself in the 
chamber of death. 

Upon a little white bed, which had been drawn 
into the centre of the room, was stretched a young 
girl, in whose wan and delicate features he recog- 
nised the original of the picture which had so 
forcibly struck him a few hours before; one of 
her hands was clasped in those of a female who 
knelt on the ground at one side of the couch, her 
face buried in the bed-clothes, in an attitude of 
the tnd^t helpless despair; on the other side knelt 
an aged man, his long white hair falling on his 
shoulders, his streaming eyes raised to Heaven, and 
his hands joined in mute supplication, for the un- 
uttered prayer died upon his trembling lips. The 
stranger approached the bed and gazed upon the 
counteaance of the dying girl, over which a strong 
light was cast by the lamp which stood upon the 
table near it Her eyes were closed, and through 
their transparent. lids the blue orbs were discerni- 
ble, fixed as though in death; the foam that stood 
upon her parted lips told of the. struggle that had re- 
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cently taken place; and the chill dews that werft 
gathering on her brow seemed to be the harbingers 
of instant dissolution. He placed his hand upon her 
'leart — its pulsations were weak and uncertain; he 
took the hand that lay upon the coverlet in appa- 
rent lifelessness — it was cold and clammy, and 
while he yet held it the pulse fluttered and then 
stopped. 

There was something in the whole scene which 
struck, powerfully upon the heart of the young 
man who had thus so strangely become a witness 
>to it; — the raging of the storm without — the silent 
sorrow within — the solemn midnight hour — all 
conspired to fill him with the deepest emotion, and 
to invest a naturally exalted imagination with the 
most superstitious fancies. •^Would to Heaven 
that I could save her," thought he; and why should 
I not try 1 Something within me tells me that I 
shall succeed ; I feel that I have been sent here for 
some especial purpos^; I feel as though endued 
with a power to scare away death from its prey, 
and to infuse into that almost breathless frame the 
life and warmth that animate my own i" Then 
turning to the old man, he continued aloud, " Life 
is not extinct, but it hangs by a fragile thread ; still 
there is a hope, and I feel as though it would not 
be a fallacious one ; allow me to take yoer place 
for a moment." And the old man, as if subjugated 
by the tone of confidence which the young one 
had assumed, moved silently away, and took 
his station at the foot of the bed, his eyes fixed 
upon him in wondering anxiety. 

The stranger who still retained the hand he had 
taken of the inanimate girl, gently disengaged the 
other one from the grasp of her apparently un- 
conscious mother, and held them for some mo- 
ments in his own, with his eyes fixed upon her death- 
like countenance; then stooping down he breathed 
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upon her forehead, applied the tips of his fin- 
gers to it, and drew them downwards to her feet 
without coming in contact with her Hmbs. He 
continued these manipulations for some minutes 
without producing any apparent effect, but with a 
concentrated energy that seemed to absorb all his 
faculties. At last a slight change became percep- 
tible in the countenance of the young person ; her 
features lost their rigidity; the ashy paleness that 
had overspread them gave way to hues less livid; 
tears stole through the long lashes that lay upon 
her cheeks ; and her lips moved as if essaying to ] 

speak, but struggling sighs only issued from them. 
The stranger bent over her, " Tell me," said he, 
" what can I give yojU tJb relieve yoCr?" ■. 

« Water !" she answered, in an almost inarticu- 
late murmur. . ' 

He poured out a glass-ful from a decanter that 
stood upon the table, dipped his finger into it, and 
then raising her head presented it to her lips.— 
She drank it eagerly, drew^a deep breath as if 
relieved fr6m some painful oppj^ssion, and sank 
back upon her pillow. 

" What more can I da for you V- 

" Let me sleep.*' 

"How long?" 

« Eight hours." 

" Will you then awaken of yourself 1" 

« Yes." 

" And, if I follow your injunctions^ will you be 
relieved from your sufferings ?" 
* •* / shall be saved!" 

These answers were all made in a distinct 
though ^feeble tone of voice, and as the last one 
was articulated a smile for a moment hovered 
around her lips. 

*' Sir," said the old man for the first time re- 
covering his speech,. « you perform miracles ! for 
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the last twelve hours our poor Lolotte has been 
speechless and insensible, and we were told that 
in that state she would die ; and yet by a look you 
have restored her lost faculties ! IVno and what 
are you, that have thus wonderfully interposed to 
snatch her from death> and us from despair ?" 

The youth jdaced his finger on his lips to en- 
join silence, laid his watch upon the table, and drew 
a chair to the foot of the bed for the old man ; then 
suddenly perceiving the prostrate mother, he raised 
her In hi^ arms and deposited her upon a sofa 
at the farther end of the room. . She was in that 
state of stupor and exhaustion that" proceeds from 
over tension ^r feeling, and tS^de no resistance 
to any tiling*^ that wag nomf indeed she had 
ceased to be conscious of what was passing 
around her, and thus was spared the intense anxi- 
ety of the moment. * As for Ihe other two persons 
present, they scrupulously followed every implied 
direction of the Tstranger who had worked such 
wonders, and silently t)ccupied the seats to which 
he had pointed ; iyhUe he, having placed himself 
in an arm-chair close to the ,bed-side, silently 
watched the countenance of the sleeper during 
the space of two hours, and then after a few in- 
effectual struggles to keep himself longer awake, 
fell into a deep slumber. 

His sleep was visited by harassing dreams; 
but fantastic and disjointed as they were, the fair 
form of liOlotte appeared as a prominent feature ^ 
in each. He saw iier, as but a short time before ^ ' 
he had in reality beheld her, stretched appar^eptly 
lifeless before him, but it was in a different place : 
the cold walls of a sepulchre surround&i her ; the 
clothing of the grave wrapped her rigid limbs ; 
her blue eyes were unclosed, but fixed and glassy ; 
her marble lips were parted, and although th^y 
moved not, sounds issued from them like the chill 
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blast rushing from some icy cavern, and formed 
themselves into accents that froze his heart. — 
" Seek not to bring me to life," she said, " where 
sin and sorrow alone await me ! As yet I have 
known neither, and happy are they who can thus 
early escape from the evil to come. Heaven is 
opening to receive me ; why does thy shadow in- 
terpose between me and its glories ? stay the im- 
pious hand that wosld drag me down to earth ! 
forbear, rash man ; tboir knowest not what thou 
doest; thou would'st save my body for a time, in 
order to prepare my soul for everlasting perdition ; 
but death must come at last, and after that the 

JUDGEMENT I" 

Then " a -^ change came o'er the spirit of his 
dream." He was in a gothic church ; the sun- 
beams streamed in gorgeous tints through the 
stained glass windows ; the organ rolled its rich 
tones through the lofty arches in peals of solemn 
harmonv ; a bridal party stood before the altar, 
and in the bride he a^ain beheld the countenance 
of Lolotte, but of Lolotte in all the pride of health 
and beauty. He endeavoured to approach her, 
but the crowd intervened and prevented him ; the 
ceremony commenced and finished — the party 
moved a way — he followed them, and as they passed 
through the church door he stretched forth his 
hand and grasped the veil of Lolotte ; at his touch, 
her bridal chaplet of white roses became withered, 
like thpt which he had seen suspended over her pic- 
ture in the little parlour below, and fell from her 
brow, while the veil remained in his hand ; she 
cast upon him a mournful and imploring look, and 
moved quickly away across the church yard; 
but when he would have followed her his fopt 
stumbled over some unspen object, and he fell 
headlong into a yawning grave. _ ^ 

Again there was a change in his dream. He 
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was ttt the streets of Prague, his ntrtive city; 
crowds of people were pouring from all quarters 
towards the old bridge that crosses the Moldauy 
in the t^entre of ^^idk was erected a scaffold 
prepared for some putdic execution. Again was 
Lolotte there ! She stood at its foot, clothed in 
black, her eyes wildly straiaed in the direction by 
which the expected criminal waisi to approach. At 
last he appeared, but a thick veil shrouded his fea«> 
tures from the gaiser's vie¥^ As he mounted the 
scaffolii,eveiy steeple ifi Prague pealed forth adeath 
knell, but above their solenm clang arose the 
piercing accents of Lolotte. ^^Save himP^ she 
shrieked. The student struggled to obey the wild 
entreaty, and t|ie efforts he iMde caused him to 
awaken with a start ; the horrid vision was dis* 
polled, and he was aroused to that chilling sense 
of discomfort that is occasioned by having slept 
long in an uneaiqr portion. Still the bells appeared 
to be ring^g* in his ears, but it was only the 
house clock striking the sixth hour of morning ; 
and as he cast his eyes around the room, now 
partially lighted by the cold gray dawn, they fell 
upon the watch he had placed upon the table, and 
he perceived that only half an hour remained -un<- 
expired of tlie eight hours which Lolotte had pre- 
dicted that lite should remain ade^ 

There she lay, in a slumber so calm and pro* 
fbund> that, but for the gentle and Tegtdar breath- 
ings that visibly stirred her nightdress, she might 
have been mistaken for an alabaatd^' st^tue^^ao 
pale, 00 plaetd, so pure was that viif^inal counte- 
nance 4 all traces of suffering had vanished from 
It, and the small hand that by locked within his 
own was yielding and moist as that of a sleeping 
in&nt* 

The other persons had kept vigii faithfully, and 
it was OTiiJeat that d<rii^ his long shnnber the 
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mother had shaken off her stupor and been made 
aware of all that had passed; for she had re- 
sumed her place at the bed-side of her child, and 
with eyes, m which hope and fear struggled for 
mastery, fixed upon those loved lineaments, she 
sat intently watching her every breath. But no 
sooner had the student started from his dream 
than she moved hastily towards him, and grasping 
his hand pressed it c^vulsively to her Tips and 
heart. '* Oh, sir !*' sH^ at lenetn said, ** she will 
live, will she not?" atxt she fixed her eyes upon 
his with an intensity of expectation that made her 
gasp for breath. 

<< She herself has pronounced that she will be 
saved, and I firmly believe in the prediction," was 
the repl V. 

" Grod bless you ! — God for ever bless you !" 
ejaculated the mother, while tears and sobs spoke 
her thanks more eloquently than the most studied 
expressions of gratitude could have done* 

f ^ The blessing of the widow be on you, and 

I>ro8per you, young man i" said the old gentleman, 
aying tus hand upon the stiklent's head ; ** you 
have under Heaven, saved the life of our precious 
Lottschen— of her mother, and her old grandfather ; 
for we should not lonff have survived her, should 
we, my poor Meta t But let us not, in the excess 
of our gratitude to this good youth» forget that 
•which we owe to the Giver of all good*— to him 
who directed his steps hithet, and besto^oiMi upon 
hun the power to heal — ^in whose hands alone 
are the issues x>( life and death, and to whom, 
above all, praise and tbanksgivioff are due. Let 
xia pray, my daughtet-K' and, tailing upon his 
knees, the :M Maa jpom^ forth the fulness of 
his heart in a flood of such eloquent devotion that 
the stranger* as he gaxed upon his {moos coante- 
nance, and listened to the deq> Ioms of his voice, 
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murmured to himself, ** Almost thou persuadest me 
to belietfeP' 

While he yet prayed, the sun slowly rose above 
the horizon, and its first ray fell like a glory upon 
the saint-like countenance of the sleeping Lolotte, 
and seemed suddenly to warm the statue into life; 
for, slowly unclosing her eyelids, she raised her- 
self from her pillow, clasped her hands as if in 
prayer, and with eyes raised to Heaven, fixed and 
dilated, she remained wraf^ped and motionless, as 
though in ecstatic commiMon with unseen spirits. 

^* As you value her reason,*' said the stranger in 
a whisper, '' be silent I A word, an unguarded ex- 
clamation in her present state might alarm her to 
a degree that would produce fatal consequences. 
Consciousness is gradually returning, but we must 
not precipitate it ; above all, she must not see me, 
as the sight of a stranger would inevitably hurry 
her sfnrits ; and she has not strength to contend 
with any great agitation," 

So saying, he glided round the room to the head 
of the bed, where a large folding screen had been 
placed, and taking up his position behind it awaited 
the coming scene. 

As he had predicted, consciousness slowly re- 
turned to Lolotte, and the heavenly vision that had 
wrapped her spirit from the earth appeared gradu- 
ally to fade away ; her eyes lost their fixed and up- 
w^ard gaze, and wandered bewilderedly from the 
couoMrance of her mother to that of her grand- 
father, without at first seeming to recognise either. 
For a moment she passed her hands over her fore • 
head, then looked again: — ^ Mother! dear, dear mou- 
ther!" she murmuredybending forward; and the fond 
parent, voiceless from emotioii». cast her arms' 
around her child, and burst into a passion of tears, 
as she strained her to her heart. 

** Where am I V* resumed Lolotte, in a weak 
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and hurried voice; **and why do you weep^ 
mother? Ah! I see it all. It is because I am 
dying ! And must I die, then V she muttered in 
an undertone. "So young and so bappy, it is 
hard to be taken from all I love ; but> God's 
will be done !'* And her voice was lost in a tew^ 
nervous* sob, which gradually increased until it 
assumed the character of a violent hysterical pa- 
roxysm, that seemed j#e shake her debilitated 
frame almost to dissotultoii. 

As, weak cyid exha^lted by thestruggle^she lay 
upon her mother's bosom, tears pouring through 
her closed eyelids,t and every bireath checked by 
convulsive sighs^ the straoger, emerging from hi&^ 
concealment, placed one hand upon her forehead, * 
while with the other he described the mesmeric 
passes, which he had already so successfully em^ 
pbyed, and/ which in this instance produced a still 
more rapid effect; for, not only did the hysterical 
emotion at once subside, but in a very few se^ 
conds she was plunged in the same deep and 
dreamless trance that had characterized her first 
magnetic sleep* 

**Lolotte, are you asleep t" said the youth* 

** Yes/' was the answer. 

*< And do you suffer nowt*' 

" No,*' 

" You said, when last you slept> that when you 
should awake all danger would be over ; tj^t you 
should be saved ? Yet, when you did dually 
awake your sufferings returned* How is tbis?*" 

"I said, that I should be saved, and / am 
savedf^' replied Lolotte impressively* " At least/' 
she continued, as if correcting herself, "I shall be 
so if my directions are followed." 

" Point out what is to be done, and rest assured 
that it shall be fulfilled to the very letter/' 

<^ In the first place, I must be^ allowed to sleep 
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for the next twenty-four hours witfaeout being 
awakened, and during that period I shall regain 
sufficient strength to support the convulsions that 
will return to me to-morrow after I awake. 
When the fit is over I must again be put to sleep, 
but only for three or four hours; and every day * 
during six weeks the same process must to ob- 
served; at the end of which period the fits will 
cease entirely, and I shii)! be saved." 

''But," said the student^ I cannot remain with 
you for the period you spdtify : I must depart to< 
day, Lolotte. What is to be done f ' 

Lolotte drew his hands, in which her own were 
clasped, towards, her, and placing one of them 
upon her forehead find the other upon her heart, 
sighed deeply and remained silent. 

There was an eloquence in this mute appeal 
that made the heart of the stranger thrill with 
emotions hitherto unknown to him ; a mysterious 
sympathy appeared to have established itself be- 
tween him and the unconscious Lolotte, as though 
for every sensation tliat influenced her soul a cor« 
responding one was to be found in his own, an 
echo for every sigh breathed by her; an instinc-* 
tive divination of her untoki wishes. Should he 
yield to the influence, and remain ? or, rending 
asunder the links that fate had so lightly and ra« 
pidly iw>ven round his imagination, fly, while it 
was yet time, from the strange fascination brfore 
his H^t alsp became enthrall^? Inclination 
prompted him to the former, and he was upon the 
point of following its dictates, when a few words 
from Lolotte's mother checked the headlong im« 
pulse, and forced back the current of warm feel- 
ings that had gushed forth, until it recoiled upon 
his heart with a suddennesa that almost sickened 
it. 

<' You hear her, sir," sAid Meta iniploringly. 

3* 



*' You alone can saTe 1117 child I and if you aban* 
don her she mu^t perish! Qh ! if I dared to sup- 
plicate you to remain with us yet a little longer, 
that she migiit be restored to health, and the hap- 

finess that aWaits her* Not in my name alone ao 
ask it, but in that of my father, of my Lolotte 
herself, and of an absent one, her betrodied — " 

^' It is impossible/' interrupted the stranger, 
coldly and snarply; '*! must leaye yon this very 
morning. I have remaiiied too kwg as it is. But 
let us ascertain whether*'the magnetic influence I 
possess over your child cannot be exercised by 
yourself for her benefit ; if so, my presence will be 
no longer necessary; and, by following her own 
directions, you will be enabled to eflbct her reco- 
very without my assistance, or that of any other 
person.*' 

Then turning to the sleeper^— ^* Lolotte,*' he said, 
in a softened tone, <'I must leave you I But is' 
there no one near and dear to you who can re^ 
place me when I am gone? no one who can pro- 
duce the same effects upon you that I have done ? 
Your mother, for instance, wiH she-have the same 
power over you that I possess ?*' 

" Yes," replied Lolotte. 

« And is there no other person ?** 

« There is no other." 

Why was it that the stranger's^ heart felt light- 
ened by these words, and that, as he placed the 
liand of Lolotte within that of her mottitfr and 
clasped them in his own, to establish the magnetic 
. eommunication between them, he adjured Meta, 
in an under tone, to delegate the influence she was 
about to acquire; to no other human being; to suf- 
fer no other person to approach her child in the 
same character ? PerftafMs he could not precisely 
have resolved the question himself; perhaps, too, 
he ^ottld have shrunk from believing that an un- 
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defined sentiment of jealousy against an unknown 
person had insidiously crept into his fooisom^, and 
assumed the garb and langukge of prudence and 
precaution ; lor the human heart, *^ deceitful" as 
it is, ** above all things, and despmrfeiy wicked,'' 
will sometimes carry its plausible^ deceptions so 
far as to mystify ev^ti itself as t€^ ^e precise na- 
ture of its own motives and impulses. 
That wbick Lok>tte h%d pronounced was v^* 
-^iied ; for no soraer had sm ^een put into magnetic 
communication with he?^ ihQther ^tban she freely 
discoursed with her upon her own state of health, 
and pointed out the remedies that were to be adopt* 
ed for its improvement and final restoration; and 
having done so, sl|| repeated her injunction, that 
she should be left in undisturbed silence and repose 
for the next twentynfour hpurs. 

Meanwhite, the old woman-servant, Babet,. had 

prepared breakfost in the parloar below; and the 

father and daughter^, having in a great measure 

regained their tranquilRty,. and buoyed up with 

i the hopes that had been infused into them by the 

\ stranger, descended to do the honours of the morn- 

\ ing repast to their guest ; and while they hospita- 

\bly pressed upon him the best fare that their hum- 

\)h roof affi>rded> they, in the fulness of Iheir 

hearts, unreservedly communieated to him not 

only the circumstances which had caused the 

extraordinary illness of their beloved Lolotte, but 

the fadKly arrangements, whichr Meta had already 

touched upon, wnen, in her uncontrolable hurts of 

sorrow, she had spoken to tli» Stranger of Lo« 

lotto's future husband. 

They were simple people ; but theirs was not the 
simplicity of ignorance or vulgarity^ The Pastor, 
Hartmann, was celebrated for his leaining and 
piety ; his daughter Meta had received from him an 
education above her st«tion in life:; she had mar* 
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riody whea very youQg» an officer in the Saxon 
army^ who had died a very few months after 
their marriage ; and Lolotte was the posthumous 
issue of that union. She was now sixteen years 
of age, and had been betrothed a few months 
before to a nephew of her father's, who had also 
been a pupil of hpr grandfather's. Franz MoUer 
had subsequently gone to make the tour of Ger- 
many on foot. He had crossed the Tyrolese Alps, 
and penetrated into Italy^ and, having sojourned for 
a time in the variojus cities of both countries, 
most celebrated for their learning and universities, 
he had announced, that in the ensuing spring his 
wanderings would tenninate, and that he should 
return to his fatherland, and^aim his youthful 
bride. 

** That is Lolotte^s picture,^' said Meta* point* 
ing to the beautiful portrait which had so power- 
fully attracted the stranger's attention on the pre- 
ceding evening; <'it was painted by an Italian 
artist, who had been sent for to Dresden by the 
King, to restore soma of the pictures in the 
Royal Grallery; and beneath it 13 her * eauranne de 
fiancee ;' and those drawings were done by Lo« 
lotte, from nature; and there is her piano. Oh, 
if you could but hear her play and sing ! Angels 
might listen to her harmony and mistake it for 
their own J" 

** And so good^ so gentle, so fMous as she has 
ever been," said the old Pastor ; ** with sense that 
has out-stripped her vears, and a mind whose inno- 
cent maturity has led her to contemplate witii 
pity and wonder the follies and vanities which 
occupy almost all other young girls of her age. — 
Thoughtful and sedate at a time of life when others 
are giddy and unreflecting, she has for sixteen years 
been our blessing and our joy, and the Grst sor- 
row, the only pang she ever cost us was when 
we feared that we must resign her to her God !" 
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« We were toe proud of her, too happy, too se- 
cure of our blessing,^^ said the mother meekly; ^aiul 
our pride, and love, and security, required chasten- 
ing. But, oh 1 how stubborn, how rebellious 
have our hearts been under the infliction I How 
far are they yet removed from the christian's 
unmurmuring submission! We selfishly forgot 
that our loss would be her gain, and we could not 
resign her, even into the hands of Him who gave 
her to us, without a struggle and a prayer to be 
spared the sacrifice P' 

And then, in a voice tremulous from emotion, 
she proceeded to relate that Lolotte's illness had 
originated in a violent shock produced by seeing 
the boat in which her grandfather, with several 
other passengers, had embarked to proceed by the 
Elbe from Herrnskretschen to Schandau, upset in 
a squall of wind at some distance from the shore f 
and although other boats had put off immediately 
to their assistance, and rescued them from the. 
waves, the terror of Lolotte had been so over- 
whelming as to th^ow her into convulsions, from 
which she was with difficulty recovered, and 
which had returned periodical) v with such obsti- 
nacy and violence as to baffle the skill of her me- 
dical attendants, and to reduce her in a very few 
months to the brink of the grave. 

*<They averred that nothing but a miracle 
could save her," continued Meta, " and they were 
right. But there were no workers of miracles 
among them; and so, with folded arms, they 
calmly contemplated the rapid break-up of her 
strength, and, when the last struggle was near, 
lefl her to sink under it unaided. But a saviour 
was at hand, and in the very depth of our despair 
we were made to feel that, with God all is possi- 
ble. Oh ! could you but understand the tumult of 
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emotions with which. Btvas aroused to a con- 
sciousness of what had passed during my insensi- 
bHf ty — the miracle bad been peribrmed-^the dead 
brought to life !" 

" 1 ou were, however, aware of the agency em- 
ployed by me ?" inquired the strainer. 

" JVe had already heard of Animal Magnet- 
ism,'* said the Pastor, " but chiefly from those op- 
posed to it, who treat it either as a delusion or a 
vehicle for imposture and the most shameless 
quackery ; and if we thought upon the subject at 
aB; It was only in the point of view in which it 
had been represented to us, as a thing to be repre- 
hended and discountenanced. But vou have 
convinced us of its wonders in a way that leaves 
no possibility for doubt or dispute — ^you have en- 
listed all our best feelings, all our energies, in its 
cause; and, from having been skeptics, we are 
likely soon to become fanatics/' 

"his B, subject which admits of no half mea- 
sures in point of faith — no restrictions upon our 
belief,." observed the student with enthusiasm ; " as 
fdftmjrsetR T believe in it as firmly as you do in 
the Bible ! Many persons sweepingly discounte- 
nance Mesmerism, because they cannot compre- 
hend or account for the principle which produces 
its phenomena; as if the action of the loadstone 
upon the needle were not to the full as wonderful 
and inexplicable as the sympathies and attractions 
exhibited by Animal Magnetism : others frown it 
down because it interferes with their pre-esta- 
blished theories; — for instance, the Materialist 
feels that, by its action cm the mind« is developed 
the strongest argument that can be adduced against 
his own annihilating creed — ^^and Evangelical be- 
lievers (many such I have met with) wUI not hear 
of it, because it accounts by natural means for 
the so-called miracles related in the Christian nar- 
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rative, which were one nnd all performed by Jesus 
laying his hands upon the sicki and straightway 
they were healed*" , ; 

" Young man," said the Pastori in a tone of 
grave rebuke, " if my belief in Magnetism were 
likely to disturb^ or even to call in question, my 
belief in holier things^ I would close my under- 
standing against it as resolutely as I now close my 
ears to your last argument The miracles of 
our Lord are not to he tried by such a test< nor 
must they be compared to the discoveries of Na- 
tural Philosophy. They ai'e evidences of tbe oli- 
vine mission of Him from whom they emanated-^ 
they gave birth to Christianity — and the power of 
performing them was delegated by Jesus to his dis- 
ciples because, in the first promulgation of re- 
vealed reliffion, nothing but miracles could esta- 
blish its authority. I cannot listen to any other — '' 

But the youth, impatiently waving his hand, in- 
terrupted him by exclaiminfff ** I know all that you 
would say, but we are not bere to enter iqpon the- 
ological discussion. You are a disciple of re- 
vesiled, / am a follower of natural religien f iUet 
us not attempt to interfere with each other's belief; 
you would fail in converting me, and I, on my 
part, have no wish to disturb those conscientious 
convictions of yours in which I cannot participate, 
even while I respect and admire the unaffected 
piety that springs from them. Could I bring my- 
self to belong to any particular sect, it should be 
to Christianity, because it bears a stamp of greater 
moral perfection than any other ; but my views of 
religion are as infinite as the attributes of the Great 
Being himself who formed the workL I cannot 
consent to enthrall my qpirit by adoring Him in 
forms that my reasdn rejects^ or to pcay to him at 
stated times in temples built by tbe hands of men. 
My soul springs forth in spontaneous adoration 
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of Him whon I gaze tip<Hi the myriad stars or listen 
to tho whirlwind, but all my devotional aspirations 
v;;^ld become chilled, were I to be obliged to con* 
line them to the words of any particular creed \ 
and I feel that walls and roofs built by htibnan 
hands draw down my thoughts to human things, 
and interpose between God and me* But enough 
of this — it was of Mesmerism and its antiquity 
that we were speaking; for Mesmer was not the 
discoverer J but merely the reviver^ of Animal Mag- 
netism." 

" You believe then,'' said Hartmann, ^ that it 
was kiiown to the ancients T" 

*^ UnquestionaUy,'' rejoined the stranger; <^it 
was understood and practised by the ancients 
throughout the East, not, indeed, as a healing art, 
but as a priestly artifice, to subjugate and enthrall 
the minds of the multitude for especial purposes. 
I will not again offend you by reverting to the 
mirades of Christ as connected with these natural 
causes, nor will I even dwell upon those of Elisha 
recorded in the CMd Testament, but I wiU instance 
the De^hic Oracles, as being, to my firm belief, 
pronounced under the influence of Animal Mag^ 
netism. All the accounts that have come down 
to us of the state of the Pythoness, before and 
after she was placed upon the tripods agree pre* 
cisely with the phenomena I have so often seen 
produced by the action of Mesmerism upon epi- 
leptic patients — ^the convulsions — then the syncope 
or trance, and then the lucidity under which the 
oracle was pronounced, were but the natural ef- 
fects of that agency being properly developed in 
highly susceptible patients/' 

** Can ydu," said Hartmaim, *^ define to me the 
preche nature €f this wonderful agoicy V* 
' ''My own opinions,^' was the answer, '* are as 
follows >— Assonnaig as the bams of my argument, 
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that the magnetic 'fluid forms a component part 
of every human organization, the derangement 
of that fluid I look upon to be the cause of epi- 
lepsy, insanity, convulsions, and the whole train 
oi minor nervous disorders which fall under the 
denomination of Hysteria. Now, those persons 
who are the most susceptible to mesmerism, are 
invariably epileptic or insane patients, and the first 
visible effect of Magnetism upon them is to dispel, 
during its action, the painful characteristic!^ of 
those visitations. This, according to my theory, 
is accounted for by the equilibrium of the fluid 
being restored by magnetic action, and equally 
distributed throughout the organic system, super- 
inducing for the time being a return to a natural 
and healthy state, but presenting none of those 
wonderful phenomena which you have just wit- 
nessed, which those 'who have not witnessed will 
not believe, (because it is too much the habit of 
ordinary minds to measure all things by the nar- 
rowness of their own experience,) but which I 
shall also endeavour to account for by a continua- 
tion of the chain of reasoning I have already 
adduced. It is in the power of the magnetizer to 
direct so superabundant a mass of the magnetic 
fluid upon the patient's brain as to leave all the 
other organs totally deprived of it, and therefore com- 
pletely insensible, v/h\\e the brain itself accumulates 
all their superfluous susceptibility, and acquires 
those prodigious faculties of perception which are 
known by the denomination oi Hellsehen^^nd which 
the more fashionable phrase of clairvoyance so 
much more feebly conveys to the understanding. 
In this state, objects the most subtle and far removed 
are beheld, futurity is looked into, the thoughts and 
wishes of the magnetizer are divined, and the 
physical conformation of the magnetized and of 
those persons placed in magnetic communication 
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with them is revealed to thelfc-t-thcy hear, see, 
and comprehend all things, not indeed with the 
organs of flesh, (for those are dead for the time 
beins;) but the eye of the spirit is opened, the 
mind, illuminated by a supernatural light, more 
nearly approximates to the divide essence of which 
it is an emanation, and for a moment soars into that 
spiritual state of existence which will 6e ours after 
death, when the imperishable* soul, emancipated 
froq0 the thraldom of matter, shall drink at, the 
fountain of Eternal Truth, and nothings Hshall be 
hidden from it ! This, the highest point at which 
magnetic lucidity can arrive, is never developed 
in a healthy state, for it is an incontestable fact, 
that the more the body is shattered, the more 
acute, clear, and oracular do the provisional facul- 
ties become. The subjugation of the somnambulist 
is then at its height, and the will of the magne- 
tizer all powerful over every sensation : in pro- 
portion as the patient recovers his health, the luci- 
dity diminishes ; and when strength is completely 
re-established it freauently disappears altogether. 
All of the most remarkable previsional cases of som- 
nambulism that have come under my own obser- 
vation, as well as ail that I have ever heard of, 
have been developed in cases of idiocity or of epi- 
lepsy, (which is a temporar}^ frenzv;) and this fact 
accounts to me for the origin of that belief which 
is current throughout the £a8t,diat insane persons 
are chosen beings whom God has inspired with a 
higher gift than reason, and therefore are they 
looked upon with a respect amounting to venera- 
tion, and their ravings oelieved to be prophecies." 
As with flashing eyes and a flushed cheek, the 
young enthusiast gave utterance to opinions that 
to the sober judgment of his listeners appeared 
like the vagaries of a disteifipered ima^nMon, 
the good Hartmann gaz6d upon hin> with melan- 
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choly interest, an4^ sighed to think that the false 
meteor-like glare of modern philosophy had so 
dazzled and lured that young and ardent mind» as 
to make him close his eyes to the pure sunbeams 
of Gospel Truth, which alone can be " a light to 
our path, and a lantern to our feet," and that 
with the presumption of youth and of errcr^ (for 
conviction « ever modest,) he had rushed upon 
conclusions as false as they are fatal, and had 
chosen a path where, if he continued, he n}ust 
surely fail 

** My dear young friend, suffer me to call you 
so," he said, laying his hand upon the stranger's 
arm, ** I have listened to you uninterruptedly, not 
because I agree with all that you have said, but 
because persuasion and not passion are the arms 
with which I would combat some of your delusions. 
I do not mean your opinions upon magnetism, (for I 
am not competent to argue upon a subject which is 
still a mystery to me,) but I allude to the deplora- 
ble error which causes you to rcnect the Highest 
and Holiest of all subjects, and sweepingly to 
condemn the Christian Faith, with all other forms 
of established worship, as mummeries incompatible 
with the exercise of vour reason! I do not 
despair, however, of reclaiming you to better 
thoughts, for your mind is of that fine order which 
error may for a time mislead tut cannot finally 
pervert, and which Truth can alone satisfy \ give 
me but an opportunity, and," he added, looking 
reverently upwards, " with the aid of Him whom 
you now reject,, of the blessed Saviour who died 
for your redemption, I shall lead back the stray 
lamb to the flock from which he will never more 
wish to wander !" 

At this moment the conversation was inter- 
rupted' by Babet bostling into- the room, and an«- 
nouncing that Doctor Schramfb, mounted upon bis 
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mule, was approaching the house. Meta, at this 
intelligence, hurried out 'of the parlour and as- 
cended to the chamber of her daughter, while the 
Pastor sallied forth to the garden-gate to meet 
the new comer, and having assisted him to dis- 
mount, they both proceeded into the house together, 
and followed M eta up the staircase into the pre- 
sence of the sleeping Lolotte. 

No sooner did the stranger find himself alone, 
than approaching the picture he gazed upon it 
for some moments in mute admiration ; then apo- 
strophising it with passionate emotion, '* Beautiful 
Lolotte!" he exclainied; "what strange myste- 
rious charm dwells in the depths of those Sybil 
eyes, that even upon senseless canvass their glances 
snould awaken in my soul visions of passion, 
and joy and confidence, shared in by thee, de- 
spite of cold reason, which recalls the vow that 
binds- thee to another ! Alas ! it was predestined 
that I should look upon that fair face, and that it 
should become my fate. I fly from thee, because 
I know the fatal power that I could exercise over 
thy soul, (for thou would'st love me Lolotte !) but 
I fly in vain, for my heart is darkened with thy 
shadow, and never more can the sunbeams of 
love warm it even into transient passion for ano- 
ther ! Lolotte ! thou shalt be the bride of my soul — 
the haunting spirit that shall purify me from every 
grosser impulse! On earth we may meet no 
more, but in another world I will claim thee as 
mine own, and with this chaste kiss I seal the 
holy compact!" 

So saying, he mounted upon a chair, and pressed 
his lips to the picture with impassioned tender- 
ness. As he descended with trembling haste, 
the bridal wreath, suspended beneath, feU to the 
ground; for a moment he gazed upon it with 
a changing countenance* " Detested symbol of 
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another's felicity ! even as mp hopes have been 
crushed, even , y will I stamp thee into annihila- 
tion !" he exclaimed, gnashing his teeth, and raising 
his foot to trample upon the withered flowers ; 
"but, nop' he continued, in a softened voice, 
** thou hast bound the brows of Lolotte, and that 
touch has consecrated thee — thou hast become 
to me as the holy relic of some saint, to be ap- 
proached only in prayer, and thus I place thee 
upon the shrine where she is worshipped I" And 
* raising the chaplet from the ground, he thrust it 
into his bosom, slung his knapsack across his 
shoulder, and rushing out of the house was soon 
lost in the depths of the Ottowaldergrund. 

In less than half an hour afterwards the party 
assembled in the chamber of Lolotte, were heard 
descending the staircase in eager disquisition, the 
angry voice of Doctor Schramm predominating 
over the calm accents of the old Pastor and the 
deprecating tones of Meta, while the epithets of 
" quack,'' " knave," " sorcerer," ** dupes," and 
'< credulous fools," rung in various changes by 
him, supplied the place of cool reasoning and dis- 
passionate argument 

"Magnetism!" he vociferated, "fiddle-sticky — 
humbug, — nonsense! there is no such thing — it is 
physically impossible; and those emperics who 
pretend to practise it, laugh in their sleeve at the 
silly dupes they make !" 

*• But," said Hartmann ; ** v?e have witnessed 
wonders done by it, and those who see must be* 
lieve^ Have you ever examined the subject. Doc- 
tor, or seen any experiments performed !" 

« Never!" he replied; **and nothing should 
tempt me to do so, because I have no fancy to be 
made a fool of — because such impudent charlatan- 
ism ought to be discountenanced — because " 

'* Doctor^" interrupted the Pastor hastily, and 
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betrayed into momentary anger by the iiideness 
of the Schandau practitioner; "I have no hesi^ 
tation in saying that the man who believes no- 
thing but what he sees, and the man who believes 
everything that he is told, are equally fools. Those 
only, who take a middle course between the two 
extremes, and will investigate for themselves, can 
hope to arrive at the truth/' 

'* And do you know where your investigations 
will lead you?" said the Doctor; "to Sonnen- 
stein,* my good friend, to Sonnenstein, where 
there are already so many discoverers of new 
systems.*' 

" Calm yourself, dear Doctor Shramm," inter- 
posed Meta mildly ; *' when you hear all, I think 
rou will revoke your opinions — ^indeed I am sure 
shall yet make a convert of you, for I hsLve 
learned the art, and intend to practise as well as 
preach magnetism." 

** I tell you, Frau Moller, that vou are a silly 
dupe, and I am ashamed of you ; but as you are 
a weak woman I pity you, and can forgive vou 
too ; but as for Herr Hartmann, I looked for bet* 
ter sense in him, and have no words to express 
my wonder and indignation at his credulity ! I 
affirm that the last potion I ordered for the Frau^ 
lein Lolotte has done wonders for her, as I pre* 
dieted yesterday when I told you the effects it 
would produce, and — " 

<* Nay," said Meta mildly ; *' you yourself told 
me last evening, that all was over with my child, 
and that before midnight she would be an angel 
in Heaven ; when your potion arrived she was 
past the power of swallowing it, and there it 
stands on the landing-place untouched I But speak 

* Sonnenstein is a village between Dresden and Pirna, on 
the road to the Saxon Switzerland, where there is a celebrated 
Asylum fpr lunatics. 
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to the stranger yourself, and he will explain to you 
by what wonderful means he recalled my Lottschen 
to life ; he is here to answer for himself," and she 
threw open the parlour door, and^as they all en- 
tered they looked around for the object of their 
discussion, but the room was empty ! Babet was 
called — she had not seen him; the house and 
garden were ransacked — ^he wa3 nowhere to be 
found ! They gazed upon one another with blank 
countenances ; at last the Doctor broke the silence, 
and shrugging his shoulders said in a compassion- 
ating accent : — 

"My poor friends, grief and watching have 
made you light-headed, go to bed and repose 
yourselves ; you have had the night-mare, or be- 
tween sleeping and waking have dreamed all that 
you have told me;" and then catching a glimpse 
of Babet, as with a significant shake of the head 
she negatived bis supposition, he spitefully added, 
looking at her that his words might produce the 
terror he intended, *^ or, (my dear friends, sqch 
things are possible, although I do not believe in 
them,) you nave seen a vampire, or the devil him» 
self, and I wash my hands of whatever may nPW 
happen to the Fraulein I^olotte !" 
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CHAPTER IL 



She pined in thoog^ht. 

Twelfth Night. 

Quccif. Whereon do yoo look ? 

Ham. On him ! on him ! Look you, how pale he glares ! 
QusKtr. This is the very eoina^ of yoor brain. 

Hmmlet, 



Years rolled on> Eke billow succeeding billow, 
upon the ocean of eternity, and in their restless 
and unerring course had borne towards "the 
silent shore" two generations of the Pastor Hart- 
mann's family. The good old man and his gentle 
daughter Meta slept with their fathers in the quiet 
churchyard of LohmeUy and Lolotte> and her hus- 
band Franz Moller, with Babet the old servant, 
and a younger assistant, had become the sole oc- 
cupants of the lone house in the Ottowaldergrund» 
Few changes had been made in its interior deco- 
rations. The old piano stood in the same place; 
but the book shelves had been enlarged, (for Frans 
was a savant,) and a writing bureau covered with 
the litter of authorship, had usurped the place of 
Metals tapestry-frame* The beautiful picture of 
Lolotte was still suspended over the piano; but ' 
not alone, as before: two seraph countenances 
had been added, with eyes serenely bright, like 
those of angels, and golden hair falling back in 
wavy clusters fron^ the calm expansive brows, 
and a sweet serious smile, unlike that of infancy, 
parting the baby-lips, — two infant transcripts of 
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Lolotte*s ineffable loveliness, — the children which 
had blessed her union, and which, after a brief 
space of maternal happiness, she had been re- 
quired to resign to Him who had given them to 
her! 

Poor Lolotte ! her fate had not been a happy 
one; the loved, the loving, and the lovely, had, 
one by one, been taken from her, — her mother, 
her grandfather, and her two children, — and it 
seemed as though her heart lay buried with them 
in their graves ; for» although Franz was a good 
man, and loved his wife with as much warmth as 
it was possible for him to love any thing, except 
musty folios, he was too much absorbed in his 
studies, too much satisfied with the honesty and 
loyalty of his heart towards her, to bestow upon 
her any of those thousand nameless little demon- 
strations of tenderness, those refinements of senti- 
ment which ta]j% captive the heart and imagination 
of woman, and charm her into tl^e happy con- 
sciousness of being the first and dearest object in 
her husband's thoughts. In that interchange of 
fond endearment in which she had been brought up 
by Hartmann and Meta, he took no delight; and 
when the time came that there was no longer any 
ofte to lavish it upon her, — none on whom she 
might bestow it,— she, drooped and languished, 
like a flower from which the dews of heaven have 
been suddenly withdrawn* No complaint passed 
her lips, for she esteeiped her husband's good 
qualities and admired his talents; but she was 
niade for the poetry of life, not for the mere me- 
chanical performance of its duties, to which, in 
conformity with his tastes, she had circumscribed 
her efforts to please. The charm of existence 
had passed away from her, with its innocent illu- 
lusions : it was as though there was no music in 
the temple, no perfume in the flowers, no sunshine 
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on the waters. All was dark and colourless 
around her; she felt alone in the universe with 
one who did not understand her, — and for her to 
feel sOy was to wish to die I 

Slowly her health failed beneath the despond- 
ency that had crept over her; languor and de- 
plression were succeeded by nervous paroxysms 
and fits of insensibility. The sickness of the mind 
had communicated itself to the body; and, at the 
expiration of eight years after the period at whicli 
this tale commences, Lolotte was reduced to a 
state of health as alarming and as impracticably 
proof against medical treatment as that from 
which she had been rescued by the efforts of the 
wandering disciple of Mesmer. 

Just eight years, day for day, from the date of 
that mysterious person's visit to the Ottowalder- 
.grund, Lolotte and her husband were seated, to- ' 
wards the d^ne of 4a^9 in the little parloui;. 
already alluded to. The season had been un-;& 
usually mild for that northern climate, and jiutumnt ' 
in all its glorious hues of gold, and i^rimson, %n^ 
russet lingered amidst the^wild scenery as if loth ^ 
to resign it to the cold breath ol* winter's heraldsf 
The garden was still gay with China-asters aqd. - 
late roses, and th^A^indajirs v^re' garnished with 
pots of Balsams and Other late-blooming fiowersk^** 
while the interior of the i'oom was decorated with 
rare plants and. a profusion of boquetsr as if for 
some particular occasion As^long as Meta and 
her father lived, they had kept {he anniversary of 
the day, from which they dated the wonderful re- 
covery of their child, with extraordinary re- 
joicings. It was to them not only a festival of 
the heart, but a day of pious thanksgiving ; and 
after their death, that observance did not fall into 
disuse, for it still continued to be B,jour defete 
for the little housdiold in general, and for Lolotte 
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a day dedicated to tender and solemn recollec- 
tions. 

As she sat by the casement in the old Pastor's 
arm-chair, plunged in deep thought, fancy peo- 
pled the airy sohtude with sounds and forms that 
nad long since passed away. The joyous laugh 
and the oright laces of her children, the mild ac- 
cents of her mother, the venerable countenance of 
her grandfather, seemed once more to ring in her 
ears and •jflit around her. It was but for a mo- 
ment; f6r in the next, her eyes, which had been 
wistfully fixed upon the clouds, wandered from 
them to the distant church spire, as it gleamed 
brightly in the golden sunset, and pointed out the 
spot where those loved ones slept tneir last sleep; 
and a sigh so deep and hollow burst from her bo- 
^ som, that it startled Franz from the writing with 
'which he had been busily occupied^ He looked 
«p, and for the firsttime Aeeibed to become fully 

^-^ aware of her sad state, and of the inroads which 

** mental ^ufiering had caused in her slender frame; 
lyid that conviction endued him with a delicacy 

* and gentleness of feeling not habitual to him. He 
Ibrebore to remark upon what had so suddenly 

* struck upon his hpart ; but laving down his pen^ 
areused her frqm her nlMdnchohr pre-occupatioii 
im a~ voice of unwonf^ tenderness. 

'^ I)ear Lottschen," he Mid, *' it is long since I 
have heard your voicet sing me one of those sim- 
ple airs in whieh oor'godd grandfather used so to 
delight, and it will cause my ideas to flow more 
freely and harmoniously ^an they do at present ; 
— ^sing to me, mein kind, and your music will in- 
spire me with eloquenca'' 

** I will sing you his favourite,*' said Lolotte, 
with a pensive smUe ; and opening the piano, she 
ran over the keys with admirable skill and science 
for a few minutes, and then struck into the ac- 
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compaDiment of that beautiful song of Goethe'sr 
" Konn'st du das Land, &c." the music of which 
was so popular some years ago throughout Ger- 
many, tliat the whole country resounded -with it 
from the palace to the cottage — from the well-or- 
ganized orchestra to the itinerant ballad-singer 
and hand-organ grinder. Lolotte was one of Na- 
ture's own musicians ; the deep rich tones of her 
sweet and powerful voice would have made the 
fortune of a public singer, but the great charm of 
her performance consisted in the expression which 
she threw into it, and the judgment with which 
she adapted that expression'to the vocrds she sang 
— not treating them^ as many professors do, merely 
as the vehicles for sweet sounds, but joining sense 
to sound vnih. a truth and sentiment that spoke 
to the hearts of the most insensible, and showed 
that she ever identified herself with the subject to 
which she gave utterance. And now, as she 
poured forth those exquisite lines in a flood of har- 
mony, there was a passion and a pathos in her 
voice, a pleading eloquence in her eyes, that gave 
to her song the character of an extempore out- 
pouringof me heart, and roused even the phleg- 
matic Franz to undivided altention. With his 
eyes fixed upon her, he listened until the last 
notes had died away into silence; and then a 
pause ensued. Lolotte was the first to break it. 

" I wonder," she said, in a solemn voice, " if it 
be accorded to the spirits of the departed to be- 
hold what passes upon earth, — to be conscious of 
the enduring sorrow with which their memory is 
cherished — ^ 

** Lolotte," interrupted her husband, somewhat 
sharply, ^you are always thinking of the dead! 
That is not very complimentary to me: have you 
no thoughts for the living also t ' "* 

''Surely on Ms day I may be pardoned for 
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thinking of <Aciw," she answered, repressing a 
starting tear; '^ and that song which you made me 
sing just now, my dear grandfather's favourite, 
brought back the past so vividly to me ! I thought 
I saw his benignant face smiling upon me again ; ^ 
I thought I beheld them aZZ once more I I fancied 
thev might be hovering near, and watching me; 
and[ yet/* she continued^ in an under tone, "I 
ought iiot to desire it; for then they would know 
ail that I feel, and th&t knowledge would surely 
change their blessedness into bitteir anguish ¥* 

<* These are foolish fancies," said Franz, in 
reply to the first part of her remark, (for the latter 
part had Hot been heard by him ;) ^ and if you 
loved me, you would not indulge in them* How* 
ever, let us ohange the subject. When t was 
yesterday in Drei^en, I casually heard that the 
famous Dr. Wolfgang Sturmer, of Prague, has 
been staying there for a short time, and has per^ 
formed some wonderful cures by means of Mes^ 
merism ; now, I should wish you to see hinii, and 
consult him about your fainting fits : so to-morrow 
we will go into town for that purpose: but you 
must not fall in love with the Doctor, Lolotte, as 
all the Dresden ladies have done,'' he added, 
laughing.^ ** His picture is in all the print-shops 
already ;' and I must own, that it is a very hand- 
some one, and quite the sort of face to turn a ro- 
mantic lady's head* But here is Babet with your 
chocolate." 

Now, upon the aniiiversftry in question, it had 
been the custom of each member of Lolotte^s fa'^ 
mily to make her some little offering of love^ for 
they looked upon it as a second birthday to her j 
and even the sei^vants were not behindhand in fur- 
nishing some simple testimony of their affection to 
their beloved young mistress upon those occasions. 
On the day in question^ Franz had prepare his 
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gift in conjunction with Babet ; a handsome silver 
chocolate pot, which he had brought from Dres- 
den, was accompanied by a porcelain cup and 
saucer, which Babet had commissioned him to 
purchase for her ; and as the good old creature, 
nodding and smiling to her master, in anticipa- 
tion of the pleasure which their gifts would pro-* 
cure to Lolott^, placed the tray upon the table, 
she hastened to fill her cup and present it to her 
mistress. But in doing so, her eyes fell upon the 
window close to which Lolotte was seated, and, 
uttering a loud scream, she staggered into a chair, 
clasped her hands before hei* eyes ; and the cup 
and saucer escafMng from her grasp fell, to the 
ground, and were shivered to atoms. 

'' What can this mean ?" exclaimed Franz and 
Lolotte hi a breath, as they surrounded and sup- 
ported the terrified Babet. The shades of evening 
had fallen around^ and half shrouded in obscurity 
the littli^ parlour and the clustering garden beyond* 

" Get a light, dear Franz," said Lolotte, " that 
we may see what is the matter with her;" but 
Babet clung to her master with alt the strength of 
terror^ At last# the power of speech returned, 
and, with a violent efibrt, she pointed to the win- 
dow, amd shudderingly exclaimed ;— 

'' I have seen him ! I have seen him t — there V* 

•* Who ?" inquired Lolotte, turning pale. 

"The devil !—^the d^il himself J— the vampire! 
wh^ vanished, nobody knows how, this d^y eight 
years ago ! There he was, outside of the window, 
'with his eyes fixed upon the fratdein^ ju£(t as they 
were when he bewitched her into talking after we 
all believed her dead ;^nd the minute he saw me, 
away he vanished again ! Lord. save us I" 

Away rushed Franz into the garden, followe4 
by Lolotte and Babet; and ev^ry corner of it wag; 
visited wd examined by them^^but in vain. Np . 
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trace of any human being was to be seen, either 
within its precincts, or beyond in the wild wood- 
land, that began to be partially lighted by the 
rising moon. 

^ You were dreaming, Babet," said Franz, as 
they all returned to the little parlour; and the 
other servant lighted the candles and closed the 
window-shutters. 

" Yes," replied Babet, slofwly, ** dreaming as 
Dr. Schramm said ray old master and mistress 
were eight years ago i As sure as I live and am 
wide awake, I have seen the devil himself. What 
else, do you thinik, could have frightened the cup 
out of my hands? Oh, my poor cup and saucer! 
aUes in tausend stuck j* she added, 'stooping to 
pick up the fragments. 

Lolotte raised her up, and kissed her cheek : 
** Good Babet/' she said, ** I will keep the broken 
china for your sake, and put it by with all your 
other gifts to me on this day ; so fret no more 
about it I" 

'' Nay, as for that« I am not thinking of tb^ cup, 
and would rather break a hundred than that any 
harm should come to you ; but that face, that face ! 
why was it glaring there upon you? and why did 
it vanish as soon as I looked at it, if it was there 
for any good? Doctor Schramm ¥ras right, 
honest man i when he said that nothing human 
could have come and gone, and have done what 
that pretended traveller did for you eight years 
ago-" 

"He cured me, Babet/' interrupted Lolotte; 
^ woukl to Heaven that I could but once more be- 
hold him !" ^ 

" The Lord forbid that you should !" ejaculated 
Babet ; " if there had been any sense in his paw- 
ing and clawing, why should not Herr Franz be 
able to produce the same effects upon you that he 
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did ? and yet I have seen him try it hour after hour 
without making yon wink, much iess 3leep. To 
be sure your dear mother couid, for it was gdb of 
his devices to teach her his sorceries, and than 
whenever she put you to sleep you would be talk- 
ing of him AS if yotr saw him ; but I can testify 
that she never had her health for a sinde day 
after he came here, and that shows what he was, 
and that be came to kill« and not to cure ! No, 
no, God keep us from such visiters for ever more, 
say I, for that it was the devil I am ready to tes- 
tify — 3er Teufel er selbst f 

The next day Franz and Ldotte repaired to 
Dresden to consult DoctcNr Sturmer, but to their 

S'eat disappointmeat they found, ihkmi arriving 
ere, that the distinguished stranger had taken his 
d^artiH« for Prague on the preening day. Such, 
however, was the fame his deeds had feft behind 
tiim, and so miraculous were the cures performed 
by him, that Franz (whose fear« for Lolotte 
having suddenly been roused, led to a sort of re- 
morseful feeling at having so long been inattentive 
to her declining state, which could only be ap- 
peased by «ome great exertion on her behalf) de- 
termined upon making a journey to Prague with 
his wife, for the purpose of placing her under the 
Doctor's care. That he did so, may be gathered 
from the following letters, which are subjoined, in 
order to throw some light upon the atUicidens of 
J)o Sturmer^ 
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LETTER FROM WOLFGAJNG STURMER 
TO BARON ANTON yON PREINL. 



" MY DEAR FRIEND, 



" Prij^ue, October 29, 18—. 



Only two hours ago f returned liome from 
Dresden, punctual to the very moment I had pro- 
mised to meet you here ; but the reward of my ex- 
actitude has been ^ bitter disappointment to me — 
a letter from you, instead of yourself in person ! 
However, I feel that I have no right to rpproach 
you for the substitution, since you tell me that 
nothing less than your sister's marriage could have 
interfered with our engagement, and that as soon as 
that happy event has itaken place you will turn 
your horserf heads towards Prague^. Assure my 
fair friend, the JBarpn^ss Bprtha# of my heartfelt 
participation in her happiness, and tell her that 
the fame of lier beauty and accomplishments has 
flown before her to Dresden, where, dqring my 
late sijouVf I heard her universally cited as the 
prettiest woman who had appeared ^at Toplit« this 
season. Expectation is on the tiptoe for her ar- 
rival in Dresden, as old Couijit Carlowitz, who has 
decided upon all matters of taste, at the co]urt of 
Saxony, for the last fifty years, pronounces her to 
be in all respects the most cliarming German 
woman he ever met with ; and as far as my own 
poor judgment goes, I have never seen but one 
countenance that could surpass hers ; but of that, 
more anon. 

" Well, I have returned from my tour in Norlh- 
thern Germany, and I may, without exaggeration, 
compare it to a triumphal march. In Berlin and 
Dresden, my public lectures upon Animal Magne- 
tism have produced the most successful and satis- 
factory results — that of inducing people to inves- 

• 6* 
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tigate die s.ubj<ect as calmly and dispassionately as 
such a subject ynW admit, apd leading them to 
submit those persons in whose honesty they have 
the firmest reliance to be experimentalized upon 
for the development of truth. In this manner I 
have beeri enabled to make some wonderful disco- 
veries of hidden diseases, and to perforni cures 
which have startled the most skep.tica:! into belief; 
and so great has been my success, and the popu- 
larity that fias followed it, that I have :been sup- 
plicated to abandon my native city^ and to settle 
in Dresden, where fortune and honours would be 
showered upon me. 

" What a difference to the journey wfaicji % per- 
formed eight years ago through the same pomxtry 
— alone, on foot, unknown, with my whcylc foitune 
in my knapsackj and that fortune^ I^belieye, did 
not exceed.fi ve gold Fredericfks ! but how rich was J 
in enthusiasm, and enterprise., and energy — how 
happy in the ine3;pei:iQpce, of twenty years 1 JLife 
then appeared to m.e a beautiful romance^ of which 
I impatiently longed to turn over.thp first leaves.; 
now, at twenty-eight, I look upon it as a melan- 
choly reality. I have scajiuied those pages, and 
found in them nothing but disappointment and 
vanity! True it is, that the chapter of ambition 
has surpassed my .expectations; I have there 43een 
the name of the obscure Wolfgang Sturmer raised 
to celebrity, and become knowq, not only in his 
'own country, hut throughout Europe, as the suc- 
cessful advocate of a persecuted system ; but to 
the romantic temperament of the Poet and the 
Idealist fame alone has not been sufficient to se- 
cure happiness. As long as I had difficulties ta 
combat and assailants to overcome, the blank in 
my heart was not f0lt by me ; but pow that I have 
rendered the path comparatively smooth for nny 
successors in the same cause, and that by my 
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writings and personal practice f have raised the 
veil of prejudice from the pufbtie mind, and pre- 
pared it to receive the lights o( truth which our 
revived system will one day shed upon it, — al- 
thouj^h neither you nor I shall live to see that day, 
— ^I feel as though my mission were at an end ; 
there are no more rocks against which the torreint 
of my energies may be broken— and the tide 
rolling onward unobstructed, and expending itself 
upon the smooth and barren 43ands, now over- 
whelms my sold with an into^rabl? sense of rest- 
less monotony. 

" /Tis when these dreary convictions press upon 
me that I sigh for the days of Gottingen, when 
the poor student, with his mine of imaginary hap- 
piness still unexplored, parted at the gates of the 
IJniversity with Ae orfy real treasure that he 
ever possessed — his friend Anton Von Preinl, and 
set forth in pursuit of -'the bilbUe reputation,* 
which, now that itis attained, he iinds insufficient 
to satisfy the cravings of his soul. Do you know 
that, in -the midst of my 'late successes in Dresden, 
I became more than ever convinced of the pre- 
dominancy of that feeling, ftn4 with a captiousness 
which so often follows the triumphs of -mere 
vanity, I turned from the intoxicating flatteries of 
the most beautiful women there, io dwell upon an 
episode in my early life, in which, God knows, 
vanity had no share. 

" 1 ou may remember Hie circumstance that I 
related to you eight years ago, of my first essay 
in Animal Magnetism, and of the romantic feeling 
which had sprung up in myibosom for the young 
person whom I had, through that mysterious 
agency, rescued from death. It was one of those 
sudden sympathies whieh would puzde a philoso- 
pher to account for, but which are to me evi- 
dences of the truth of one of my ftivourite theories. 
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which has so often met with your unqualified ridi- 
cule, namely, the doGtrine of metempsychosis^ — 
That the«soul of th^t young girl should have been 
.known to mine in some pre-existing state, is an 
,idea which I love <o eherisb $ — we may have been 
friends, perhaps lovers sr-aqd thn^s I account for the 
feeling with which, when all in that youthful farm 
that could awaken the grosser impulses ^of passion 
lay cold and inammate in the grasp of death^ a love 
not less passionate, but more pure than earthly love, 
should have pervaded my whole being, and di- 
rected all the energies of my soul to recall her 
fleeting spirit, which, although struggling to eman- 
cipate itself from its mortal coil, paused at the 
voice of its old companion, and, obedient to the 
call, returned to place it^lf under that loved 
dominion ! It matters not now to dwell upon the 
romantic dreams in which my imagination then 
revelled for a moment: the sum of them was, 
that I would remain near Loiott^, restore her 
to health, win her af&ctions<and then make her 
my wife ; but one word served to dispel the vision- 
ary scheme of hairiness. I casuaMy heard from 
her mother that she was engaged to be married 
to another, and I tore myself from the spot that 
held her, before she could be restored to a con- 
sciousness of my presence there. But I.. never 
* forgot her; nor has It sinc^e h^en in the power 
of .woman, however beautiful or captivating, to 
awaken in me the same tender ^motions that she 
did. And so, at the end of eight years, when I 
Once more found myself in the same country with 
her, and separated only by a few leagues frpm 
the very spot where I had first behekl her^an irre- 
pressible desire took possession of me to ascer- 
tain whether she still lived, and still inhabited that 
place. I had intended to make a solitary pilgrim- 
age to it on my way from Dresden to rrague, 



but that plan was defeated by the dicision of the 
Countess Manntfeufel, who resolved upon render- 
ing my departure from Dresden worthy of 'my 
sojourn there, had organized a select party to. 
accompany me as far as Schandau, where a sen- 
timental farewell fSie was to begot up for me, and 
our mutual regrets at parting were to be expressed 
hy eating, drinking, and dancing ! 

" As soon, however, as the latter part of the en- 
tertainment had commenced, I contrived, to slip 
away unperceived by the society; and taking the 
well-remembered path that leads from Schandau • 
to the Ottowalder-grund, I arrived in sight of Lo- 
lo.tte's habitation just as the shades of evening 
were falling around and enveloping eve^ry thing in 
obscurity. Strange that it should have been the 
very anniversary of the day upon which, eight 
years before, at the same evening hour, I had fir;9t 
approached that house; and how, as with a 
stealthy step and beating heart, I stole through 
the garden enclosure, a strain of music directed 
me towards an open casement, close to which I 
stationed myself, screened by the creepers that 
clustered around it from the observation of those 
within, and listened to one of our popular German 
ballads, so exquisitely performed as to give the 
character of novelty and freshness to it. The 
song was sung by a woman's voice of such won- 
drous sweetness and com{>^ss, that, a^ I hung en- 
tranced upon its rich round tones, I remembered 
the expression that Frau Moller had made use of 
when, in describing to me her daughter's singing, 
she had said, ' Angels might listen to her harmonj^ 
and mistake it for their own,^ and I felt convinced 
that 1 listened to none other than Lolotte. When 
4he last chords of the piano-accompaniment closed • 
me song there was a silent pause, followed by 
the murmur of yoiees in conversation, and then 
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only I ventured to emerge so far from my hidiog- 
place as to be able to obtain through the open 
window a view of the interior of the apartment. 
It was the well-remembered parlour» from .which 
I had fled like a felon eight years before ; but one 
object alone in it fixed my attention, the beautiful 
spirit*«like figure of Lolotte, dressed in white, ai^ 
seated at the piano close to the. window, her face 
half shaded by the hand on which she leaned, but 
still sufficiently revealed to leave no doubt of her 
ideotity; a young man, her husband, I suppose — and 
I could have hated him for being so,— was seated near 
her, hdding her other hand, and speaking to her 
with earnestness. 1 cau^t the sound of my own 
name pronounced by him, and, incautiously ad* 
vancing to hear more of his discourse, I discover- 
ed enough of my person to betray myself, for an 
old woman (the same who bad admitted me into 
the house on my former visit) caught a glimpse 
of me while she was in the act of serving some 
refreshment to her; mistress; and whether she 
remembered my count^n^ac^f or that sh^ niistook 
me for a robber, I know not, but she uttered a 
piercing shriek, and letting. the trav fall from her 
hand gave the alarm. Without allowing myself 
time for reflection I sprang over the warden fence, 
and-quickly regained the road to Scnandau, from 
whence, when I paused to take breath, 1 could 

Eercedve lights moving about in the garden, and 
ear the shouts of those who were in pursuit of me. 
'' I reached Sahandau before the ball was ter- 
minated, and accounted for my absence as well 
as I could; but my thoughts were far from the 
scene, and still hovered round the spot I had so 
recently quitted ; the transient view I had just ob* 
tained of Lolotte, instead of tranquillizing my mijf^ 
as to her fate, had revived in it all the folly and 
madness that had charaeterized my feelings during 
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my Atst extraorditiary approximation to her. I 
found that neither time nor absence had conquered 
that strange infatuation, and that now as hereto- 
fore, my only safety would be in flight ; and thus 
convinced of the ungovernable nature of my senti* 
ments for her, and of the existence of the insupe* 
rable obstacle which rendered the farther indul- 
gefice of those sentiments - a deliberate crime, I re* 
volved never to attempt to disturb her tranquillity by 
obtruding myself into her presence, or allowing her 
to become aware of the extraordinary power 
which she so unconsciously exercised over me. 
' ** I did not retire to rest until I had gathered 
from the innkeeper at Schandau some particulars 
of the actual state of Lolotte's familv; and from 
him I learned that the good Pastor Hartmann 
and his daughter were both dead, that Lolotte 
had been married more than seven years to her 
cousin, Franz Moller, who is a savant and an au* 
thor, but, that since she lost her children her 
health has declined, and that she has not been 
once to Schandau during the whole of the sion- 
mer. Poor beautiful Lolotte! she has not, then, 
escaped the common lot of humanity, and afflic« 
tions and bereavements have fallen upon her in 
the very nocmtide of her life« May. the undivided 
aflfection of her husband compensate to her for all 
that she has lost I. MjWt then, I miffht be her 
friend. Her friend 1 alas I I fear that 1 couki not 
be satisfied with that title alone ! . . 

''I have been insensibly led on to make this 
written confession of my weakness, just as I should 
have confided it to you in the unrestricted flow of 
conversation, had we met; just as I have ever 
opened to yoa every thought and feeling of mv 
heart since the commencement of our boyi9h 
friendships without shrinking from the conse* 
queiices my c$|uiour has inevitably entailed upon 
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me, in the shape of yoar (sometimes) well-directed . 
censure^ and ever good-humoured ridicule. In. 
the present instance I am aware that I am fur- 
nishing you with arms against myself^ upon a 
point whidi we have so often argued together, 
namely, the proneness of imaginative peo[^e in 
general, and of myself in particularr to create 
their own misery by rejecting the real good that 
offers itself to them in the natural course of events^ 
and running after visions of ideal happiness which 
exist in their exalted imaginations alone, and lead 
them from folly to folly, from disappointment to 
disappointment, until at last they are forced to 
comprehend one great reality — the moral of the 
fable — that in grasping at the shadow the sub- 
stance has been sacrificed^ and both have disap-' 
peared together in the treacherous waves. I feel 
that this may be very appcrsitely applied to me^ 
for I have all the elements of rational happiness 
within my reach, — moderate wealth, celebrity^ 
popularity, youths health ;». and yet all these posi-* 
tive blessings are overlooked by me in the morbid 
yearning for a shadowy felicity^ the possession of 
which would not perh£(ps after all contribute to 
my happiness ; for who knows whether Lolotte is 
iXk reality what my imagination has loved to de- 
pict her? But in thus anticipating the arguments 
which I know you will use against me, I feel that 
I have ensured your generous forbearance upon a 
subjeet, which 1 candidly confess to you I could 
not bear should be treated with ridicule ; and it 
will be a sufficient triumph for you to read, under 
my own hand, the admission that I acknowledge 
the justice of your opinion, and that I envy the 
calm temperament and sober judgment which 
have ever enabled you not only to steer your owa' 
coarse clear of the shoals and quicksanjdU oi^^^l^i»** ^ 
sioot but to pilot your friend through the,break^i:% ^ 
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into which his rashness has so often precipitated 
him. 

''Adieu, my dear Anton ! a press of professional 
occupation will prevent my writing to you again 
for many days; let me hear, however, in the mean 
time of all the gay proceedings at Faikenstein, 
and believe me to be as ever your faithful friend ^ 

"WoLPOAMO StURMER." 



LETTER FROM WOLFGANG STURMER 
TO BARON ANTON VON PRIENL. 

''Prague, N^. 7tb, 18— » 

*' Of what use are our wisest resolutions, my 
dear Anton ? idle vanities all ! the puny efforts of 
pigmies to wrestle with a giant I Call that giant 
what you will, cnther FatCy or ike force ofcircum- 
gtanceSf it eventually masters us all ; we struggle 
for a season aeainst its tyranny^ — we think we 
have escaped from its dominion — in vain! with 
an iron grasp it again clutches us, makes us its 
slaves, and laughs to scorn the idle show of strength 
with which we dared to brave its power. As for 
myself, I give up the contest, I feel myself to be 
lejouet d'une Strange faUtUti^ circumvented in all 
my best inientioBs, and come what will to me now, 
of weal or wo, I shall say with Diderot*s hero, 
that ' c'6tait 6crit lat-haut !' 

** When I tell you that the person whose prp-* 
'4sence I had, as you know, most religiously deter- 
mined to fly for over, is Aere-^^that Lolotte Mil- 
ler, of whose strange power over my feelings I 
had made no secret to you, is in Prague, brought 
by her husband purposely to consult me, and to 
foe placed widdr my professional care — that I am 
ob&ed to see hev daily, watch the fluctuations of 
^ her eimrminff countenance, listen to her sentle ac« 
cents; and* I fear I must add that I weufaTHd timt, 
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iflcouldy relinquish the dangerous delight of being ^ 
of use to her J — when I tell you all this, Anton, ^ 
the meaning of my preceding remark will be intel- 
ligible to you. 

" To render my recital coherent^ I must retro- 
.grade» and begin by the beginning of this strange 
adventure. It was only two days after my last 
letter had been despatched to you, that as I was 
sitting alone in my study in the dusk of the even- 
ing, Gottfried announced to me that* a gentleman 
from Dresden wished to see me ; I desired him to 
be shown in, supposing that it might be one of my 
numerous acquaintances from that place passing 
through Prague, but, when the visiter entered and 
lights were placed upon the table, I beheld a per- 
son with whom I had no previous acquaintance, 
but whose countenance, nevertheless, struck me 
as being one of which I had some vague recollec- ^ 
tion, although I could not at that moment rement^ ' 
ber when or where I had seen it. He was a haod- 
some young man, ^ith one of'tbose open, honeel, 
phlegmatic German countenances, which prepos- 
sess one in their favour without exciting any par- 
ticular interest; his manner was frank and gen- 
tleman-like, and, without any unnecessary circum- 
locution or attempt at compliment, he told me that 
he had heard sufficient of my success at Dresden 
(although he had heard of my stay there too late 
to profit by it on the spot) to induce him to follow 
ihe to Prague with his wife, whose health has been 
loi^ in a declining state, from a complication of 
nervous disorders, which had resisted the skill of 
the medical practitioners near her ; but as she had 
once, a few years before, derived extraordinary 
benefit from Mesmeric treatment, be entertained a 
' hope that it might again restore her to health; at 
all evenjts, he was anxious to make the trial. lie 
^ bad therefore brought ii^r to Prague la order thut 
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she might remain a sufBcient time under my care 
to enable me to ascertain whether her ailments 
were likely to yield to the influence of Animal 
Magnetism, and he entreated that I would see her 
witboHt loss of time. They were lodging, he said, 
at the hotel of the * Drei Linden,' (which you know 
k on the Graben, a great distance from my resi- 
dence near the Hraschin,) but he would bring his 
wife to me at any hour of the next day that I 
might name. I replied that I would wait upon 
her at the hotel at eleven o'clock on the following 
dky; and in compliance with my request that he 
would furnish me with her name, be took a card 
froiSi his pocket, laid it upon the table, and making 
his parting compliments to me retired. 
' <'No sooner had the door closed upon him than 
I glanced my eye over the card, and read upon it 
Franz Miller! At that name my heart leaped 
into my throat, and I felt thankful that he was not 
present to witness an enootion which \ could not 
have repressed, if^ther could I have accounted 
for it to him, in any rational manner. I passed the 
night in a tumult of agitation, but before the hour 
arrived for my appointed interview with Lolotte the 
next morning, I had succeeded in regaining all the 
external calm which it was necessary for me to 
exhibit on such an occasion ; and at ^ven o'clock 
precisely, I drove to the DrciXmdcn, where, upon 
inquiring for Monsieur and Madame Moller, I 
was shown into a sitting-room where I found the 
husband alone. He told me that in consequence 
of the fatigues of her journey, his wife had been 
visited by some of her most alarming symptoms 
during the night, and had therefore been unable 
to rise early enough. to be ready to receive me, 
but that she was dressing and would join us in a 
few moments. 
"'Poor dear IMoii^V he said,— and if there 
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had been any previous doubt upon my mind as to 
the patient I was about to see, it vanished at that 
long-cherished name ; — * I cannot bring myself to 
think that s)ie can be seriously ilU still less can I 
forffive myself for having been so long unconscious 
of her declining state; but the fact is that her 
beauty is. so little impaired, and she has so con- 
stantly abstained from any expression of suffering, 
that I have mistaken her increasing bodily Ian* 
goor for a protraction of the mental depression 
that foUowecl the loss of her children. I musl tell 
ou that she has occasional aberrations of intel- 
ect, during which visitations she becomes quite 
exoHie, although perfecdy harmless ; she will then 
write the most beautiful and sublime fragments of 
poetry, and compose music worthy of Weber him- 
self, but not a line or a note of either does she re- 
member when she returns to her natural state.' 

" I at once discovered that what her husband 
mistook for aberrations of intellect, were manifes- 
tations of natural somnambulism, and I was pro- 
ceeding to tell him so, when the door opened, and 
the subject of our discourse herself appeared. 

** How beatitiful she looked, that fair and grace- 
ful Lolotte, and how little changed at twenty-four 
from what she had been at sixteen I Years ap- 

Eared to have glided so lightly over her, as to 
ive no trace of their passage on her smooth 
white brow and delicate child-like features; there 
was none of the fretfulness of disease perceptible in 
heiMsountenance — all there was characterized by a 
sweet, serious calm, which might have cheated 
the casual observer into a belief that she had never 
known sorrow or suffering; but those who looked 
beyond the surfaice might read in the soul-sub- 
duing expressions of her eyes a history of feeling 
repressed, something mystic and melancholy in 
thdr abstracted gaze, as though the objects upon 
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which they wandered were not conveyed by the 
sight to the sense, and that her thoughts dwelt in 
inward contemplation upon things which had no 
link in the chain of passing events. 

"I know not what was said during the first 
moments of our interview ; I can only distinctly 
remember the moral agitation which her pre- 
sence occasioned me, and the feeling of wonder 
almost amounting to displeasure with which I con« 
templated her own calm self-possession, and the 
modest dignity with which she met my gaze i^ never 
recalling to mind that although she had been the 
romance of my life, I, to her, was a perfect 
stranger. 

" Very soon Franz led the conversation to the 
subject of her health, and at his desire Lolotte re- 
lated to me all the circumstances of her former 
illness^ and of the part I had acted in effecting her 
recovery, not a single particular of which was 
either altered or exaggerated by her. 

'^ ' I have,' she said, / so often beard the whole 
circumstance related by my dear mother, that I 
could almost fancy I had seen it all myself ; And 
her descriptions of my unknown preserver were 
so vivid,*-^hi8 pale countenance;, his dark flashing 
eyes, and his high, noble forehead^ shaded by raven 
curb, were so minutely delineated by her, that I 
think I should recognise him in a multitude/ 

*^ As she pronounced these words she raised her 
eyes to mine, and, for the first time, wistfully scan* 
ning my features, a deep blush suddenly ovei*- 
spread her transparent cheek. She hesitated in 
what she was going to add ; but, after a moment's 
painful embarrassment, proceeded to say, 'Is it 
not strange that^he should bsve'disappeared as he 
did, without leaving a name by which we might 
remember him in our prayers ? And is it not still 
more strange that he should never have returned, 
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or in any way endeavoured to ascertain whether 
the wonderful cure comrnenced by him had ever 
terminated successfully? I suppose, that such 
events were of every-day occurrence to him, and 
that, in losing sight of us, he forgot us altogether; 
but tve can never forget him P 

^' I could have fallen at her feet at these words, 
and in avowing to her that the nameless wanderer 
and Wolfgang Sturmer were one and the same 
person, have discovered to her the fond secret of 
my soul ; but I checked the wild impulse, and, 
forcing myself to remember that I ought now to 
be riothinfl more to Lolotte than her physician, I 
proceeded to suggest that a trial of my magnetic 
influence over her should be forthwith essayed. 

'^ And now, Anton, mark what followed, as it 
will bear out what I, have so often told you, of 
that most remarkable and unaccountable phenoin- 
enon elicited by Animal Magnetism in the human 
frame, — the development in the person magne- 
tized of a state of being wholly distinct from^ tneir 
every day existence, and apparently unconnected 
with it by any link of association or memory. This 
is oneof the characteristics of the highly lucid state; 
and I have never met with it but in cases of extreme 
physical debility. It was some minutes before I 
succeeded in producing any visible effects upon 
Lolotte; but, at last, after breathing upon my 
hands and applying them to her forehead, she 
sank into a slumber so profound that her very 
respiration appeared to be suspended. 

<* Then stooping down, and taking her hand, I 
whispered to her the never-failing first question of 
* Do you sleep V 

<< instead of answering me, a smile of glad re- 
cognition irradiated her countenance, and the 
words ' 'Tis Hb !' burst from her lips ! 

<< What I then felt it would be impossible for me 
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to describe ; if worlds had been offered to me as 
the price of another word, I could not, at that 
moment, have uttered it. To my inexpressible 
relief, Moller hastened to make some observations, 
which, by occasioning a pause in my experiment, 
gave me time to recover my self-possession. 

** ' You must know,' said he, * that whenever my 
wife gets Mesmerized, her mind has reverted to 
the first person who acted upon her through that 
agency, and whom she always designates as He 
or lEm^ Her mother has tofd me, that each time 
she magnetized her, her allusionsr to that person were 
unceasing. She would call upon and apostrophize 
him, and any attempt to explain to her that he was 
beyond her reach, would produce such momentary 
exasperation, that it was thought advisable not to 
thwart her belief that she would again see him. 
His image seems to be so' inseparably connected 
with every stage of her magnetic trance, that it 
is plain she now mistakes you for him. I think it 
better that you should favour the illusion by reply- 
ing to her as though you were indeed that person, 
for opposition only irritates her, and, after all, the 
deception can create no dilemma ; for when she 
awakens, shewill have no recollection of any thing 
that has occurred during her magnetic sleep.' 

** I could almost have smiled at the simplicity 
and bonhomie of the unsuspecting husb&tid; but 
to have resisted his suggestion would have been 
beyond human forbearance^ — at least, beyond the 
share of it that I possess ; so I obeyed him. 

" * Lolotte,' I said, * Tis I, indeed ; have you 
any thing to say to me 7' 

** *You must leave me no more,' she replied. — 
* Why Iwive you remained away so long V 

** I am now here to do your bidding, — ^to remain 
near you as long as you wish, and to give you all 
my attenticm. Where do you suffer, Lolotte V 
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" ' Here/ she answered, laying my hand upon 
her heart, and holding it there. 

" ' Can you give me any insight into the cause 
of that suffering ? and can you describe to me the 
actual appearance of your heart? 

*^ With surprising clearness she gave me a de- 
scription of tne state of that organ, showing, that 
it was acted upon by a violent nervous contraction 
and spasmodic affection, which, although pro- 
ducing alarming and pgiinful symptoms, was wholly 
unconnected with any 'organic vice.* There was 
also a morbid afibction of the liver, such as I 
have frequentlv known to result from any great 
and continued mental af9iction,-^a spasmodic 
cough. The circulation of the^blbod was com- 
pletely deranged, and the whole nervoi^s system 
in the greatest irritation. "^^ * 

" Allof this was described by her with anitomi- 
cal precision, to the inexpressible astonishment of 
her husband ; who, however, when he recovered 
his speech, assured me that she must be quite 
mistaken, as it was the opinion of Dr. Schramm, 
of Schandau, that her symptoms were all pul- 
monary. I told him, however, that I had such 
faith in the accuracy of all that she had just 
told me, which was not an opinwn, but an insight 
into her case, that I should not balance my own, 
nor any other professional person's opinion, against 
it ; but treat her for the complaints she had pointed 
out, and according; to the remedies Ae herself 
should suggest, f then' asked her if magnetism 
would be beneficial to her, and she replied, that 
it would be indispensable to her recovery ; but 
that other remedies must also be adopted, some 
of which she pointed out, but professed not to be 
able to see the rest of them cU that time. She 
then declared herself to be wearied with my 
questions, and desired that I would suffer her to 
remain quiet for half an hour. 
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^* Her injunctions were obeyed, and Moller and 
myself retired . to the farther end of the room to 
await the result Precisely as the half hour ex< 
pired she stretched herlimbs^ raised herself jipon 
the sofa, add rcd>bing her eyes as a child does, 
when half roused from slumber, recovered her 
perception by degrees. 

'''Welly Lottschen/ said her husband, 'you 
have had a famous sleep: bow do you feel after 
iiV 

" ' Oh ! so well, — so much better,' was her re- 
ply; 'surely I must have slept several hours; for 
all my fieitigue appears to have passed away 1' 

" 'No,' said I^^'^ou have only been three quar- 
ters of an jK>ur as^p ; but tell me, have you bad 
any dreams? ^^Po you recollect any thing that 
passed during that period?' 

" 'Nothing,' she replied, ' except the indescriba- 
ble sensation of calm that gradually stole over 
noe. After that, all was oblivion.' 

"'Well,' I rejoined, ' having now satisfied my- 
self of the power of Magnetism over, you, I must 
hear from you a statement of ycMir symptoms and 
sensations according to your waking perceptions 
of then^.' And then proceeding to question her 
closely upon the subject of her health, I d^ew from 
her a minute description of iall that she suffered, 
and also a confession of her own conviction that 
she was dying of an aneurism of the heart, to 
which had recently been superadded symptoms of 
pulmonary oonsi^mption. 

" Thus you see how widely dissimilar were the 
suppositions she hazarded wakings from the deci- 
sion she had so oracularly pronounced while 
asleef! When I told her of it, she shook her 
head with a languid smile and said, ' You are de- 
ceiving me, but you are mistaken in doing so. I 
am prepared to hear the worst — I have been long 
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prepared to meet it, and have familiarized myself 
with the idea of death, even in its most painful 
form, so do not shrink from telling me the truths 
Doctor Sturmer I And as for my husband, he 
must learn to look it in the face also ; I shall have 
courage for us both! Only tell me when it is 
likely to be — that is the only point upon which I 
have now any anxiety, for I have a yearning to 
die at home, that I may be laid in the same grave 
with my children T 

*^ * You talk of leaving me/ said MoUer, * as if 
it: would cost you no regret to do so! Is it fair 
or kind in you thus to express yourself, and does 
it not look like a reproach for ray.having been so 
long unconscious that you were ill T If you had 
only told me that " 

"'Pardon me, dear Franz,' she interrupted, 
taking his hand, } pardon me if I have pained you 
— and do not imagine I could ever intend to re- 
proach you ; you have been all goodness and pa- 
tience with me, and God knows, I fed it.' 

** Goodness and patience ! they are often misap- 
{Jied termft where carelessness and apathy would 
approach nearer the truth. Love and tenderness 
should have been the sentiments exhibited towards 
Lolotte by the man so ble^as to be her husband. 
But are they in MoUer'fi nature i— I fear not. 
Even at that' moment there had been more o{ piqufi - 
than of tenderness in tiie tone <¥ith which bcilad 
remarked up6h those affecting expressions of Lo* 
lotte, (which^ in unconsciously revealing to me the 
desolate statei Off her feelings, had caused the tears 
to rush into my eyes,> but it xanished before the 
charm of her frank and gentle manner, and re- 
covering hisgood Humour he kissed the hand she 
had placed in his, and proceeded to read to her 
the notes he had made of the opinions pronounced 
by her in her magnetic trance. 
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*' As for tne I felt that it was time to be gone ; 
I4iad tried my feelings to the utmost in that inter- 
viewy and another moment might have betrayed 
me into some imprudence; so promising to re- 
turn the fdloTnng day, I took my leave of them, 
and left the hotel- like one bewildered. Such 
are the particulars of my first visit to Lolotte; 
since then I have seen her every day, and by fol- 
lowing her own prescriptions I have already pro- 
duced most beneficial effects, 1 shall restore her 
to health, but it will be at the sacrifice of my owh 
—of my peace of mind — ^perhaps of my reason. 
I cannot thus cc^stantly approach her with impu- 
nity, and a nearer acquaintance with her, instead 
of destroying^ my illusions, has confirmed and 
strengthened the pasisionate predilection which the 
first sight of her awakened in me— ^and so mat- 
ters remain for .the present. 

**^ I have iiev«r met with a case of greater luci- 
dity than Lolotte'sor one which more completely 
proves the existence of two separate states of being 
m the same person. One of the peculiar features 

* of her magnetic state is a total oblivion of all her 
natural ties^-^he recollection of her mother, grand- 
Jatfaer, children, and husband, is completeiy obHte- 
, rated for the time be1^;r that circle of arffection 

which had been all 'the world to her; and which, 
]9trlien .broken, had wdl nigb caused her heart to 
bifetk 9I80 — the *4ov68 apd the sorrows of her 
youth are then totally obliterated from the tabtets 
of memory ;-$-but she has moments of ecstatie de- 
tirium which occasionally supervene, when she 
'Will remain with ber byes raised to Heaven and 
fixed, her lips moving as thragh she spoke, ' (and 
yet no sounds issue from them,) and an expression 
00 sublime and s6 beatified spread over her whole 

* eMolfiiiance and person, that one might imagine 
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the glories of Heaven were then revealed to her 
spiritual gaze. Once, and once cHily, as the vision 
apneared to fade away from her, she munmired 
* 1 nave seen them P but nothing, more could we 
extract from, her, for the characteristics of her 
usual magnetic sleep immediately returned, and 
she again became * tne queen of a fantastic reahn,' 
in. which^ apparently, two. persona only exist— 
herself a,nd me I At those times nothing can ex- 
ceed the fond familiarity ofh&r manner to me, or 
the tender deference with which she obeys my 
every ii^unction — hut. when she awakens to h^ 
natural state, all is changed; sJ^e is still amiable 
and charming-'^Jbnt retiring, alinost reserved with 
me. •• 

'^Imust not-omit to tell you, that in oonse* 
quence of LolQtte having found the hotel too noisy 
and confined for a .continuance, Mpller has hired 
the small house communicating with my garden, 
which you know I have lately had thoughts of 
purchasing and fitting up as a pavilion, and tbqr 
are settled there for tb& winter ;iie is busily occu- 
]ned in a work ciHinected with his particular 
studies (he is a professor of Persian «nd Arafoio>) 
and she pamng all her intervals from suffering in 
such feminine employments as are the evidences 
4>f a well-regulated ipind» Every inorning when 
I pay my professional visit theise, I determine to 
restrict myself to that limited intercourse alone ; 
and yet every 'evening I find myself again at t^ 
doea' of the little habitation, whiere a smiling wel- 
come ever awaits me. I am ashamed of the feel- 
ings which^ I carry there, when I contrast them 
with the guileless confidence that is evinced to me 

. by both husband and wife. Come to me, dear 
Ahton, and snatch me from this too dangerous 

, society.' I see her too <^ten for ray own tma- 
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quillity — ^too little for my happiness ! I ought to 
fly, but were I to do so her health would be 
sacrificed ; if I remain, I am lost ! 

" Ever yours, 

" WoLFOANO StURMER." 



CHAPTER III. 



And;hef^\7hQ was hifl destiny came back. 

»- • .;>*•: * « * * • 

Wba\ business had she -there at such a time ? 

Lord Byron. 

Unfortunately for Sturmer, his friend could 
«ot then obey the call; family affairs rendered his 
presence necessary in a distant part of the coun- 
try, anji although his letters were filled with the 
best advice urged.with all the goocl feeling and fear* 
less candour that were his distmguishing character- 
istics, although he shrank not from placing before 
Sturmer a picture of the dreadful consequences to 
which the indulgence of his unauthorized feelings 
must lead, and, divesting it of the dazzling sophis- 
tries of sentiment, held it up to him in its true 
colours, a black transpript of unlawful affection 
and dishonourable purpose— yet, those letters shared 
the fate of almost all wintten counsels — they' were 
perused with emotion, aroused the mind to tempos 
rary compunction and virtuous resolves, and then 
were thrown aside to be forgotten in the whirl- 
wind of conflicting feelings which a guilty passion 
had raised in his bosom, or to be superseded by 
the all-absorbing enchantment of a constantly sus<» 
tained intercourse with its lovely object, where 
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every good purpose — every wise resolution— every 
thing but love and Lolotte were forgotten! — 
Whereas, the personal authority of Anton Von 

. Preinl would have been exerted to tear his friend 
from the scene of temptation, or failing to do so, 
to have roused Lolotte to a sense of her danger, 
and have led her to remove herself in time from 
its consequences. This, however, was not to be, 
and every thing appeared to conspire to throw 
Lolotte and Sturmer move constantly together, 
and thus to rWet more strongly the fetters which 
passion had so long since forged for the heart of 
the one, and love, with gentler but not less subtle 
power, was preparing for that of the other.— 
Besides that the almost undivided attention which 
Moller gave to his literary labours left him little 
time to devote to his wife, and that satisfied with 

, thejBxertion of having brought her to Prague, and 
placed her under the care of one of the most cele-^ 
brated practitioners in Germany, he thought that 
farther anxiety or derangement of his usual habits on 
her account would be a useless waste of time, he had 
found put two or three literary acquaintances at 
Prague, with whom he fell into the habit of oc- 
casionally passing the' evening, and glad of an 
excuse for not leaving Lolotte aloi^e, he invaria- 
bly chose the moment of Sturmer's evening visit to 
absent himself for that purpose. 

How fraught with dangerous delight were those 
long tlte-it'tetes to both ! Sometimes Sturmer 
would read to Lolotte selections from Schiller's 
and Gcethe's works ; sometimes Schlegel's transla- 
tion of Shakspeare ; at others, portions of her fa- 
vourite poem, Klopstock's Messiah. But such 
was his admiration of the innocence of her mind» 
and so great the involuntary awe and respect with 
which the modest dignity of her demeanour had 
inspired him, that he never attempted through the 
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insidious agency of immoral writers to undermine 
that purity, which was at once the source of his ad- 
miration and of his despair. And in that reserve lay 
the greatest peril for Lolotte. It deceived her as * 
to the state of Sturmer's feelings for her, and left 
her wholly unsuspicious of the nature of her own 
for him, wholly unguarded against their daily en- 
croachments upon her heartJ For Lolotte had 
never before loved; and, what is more, from 
having lived out of the world, she was a stranger 
to those conventional flirtations, those privileged 
sentimentalities permitted in society, which im- 
part such premature experience to the minds of 
young women, and, by accustoming them to the 
language of love before the sentimeitt ig .undef- 
stood, endue 'them with the dangerous pow,er of 
coldly playing with the passions ; of interpreting 
every guarded word, and appropriating every'xjjpz " 
guarded look as vanity may prompt; of encou- 
raging or repelling the advances of lov^, as pfu- 
dence may direct; of venturing to diev^ry ccfn-, 
fines pf vice, and believing themselves to be vir- 
tuous because they have stopped sh©rt theW ;- — 
.finallv, of becoming adepts in that heartless science 
which, while it makes the eoquette, spoils the 
woman. Of all those arts of attack and defence 
poor Lolotte was profoundly ignorant; but in 
their place she possessed a charm more powerful 
for the delicate mind, more attractive, perhaps, 
even for the libertine, that ** tender bloom of heart'' 
which, once rubbed otf, npthing can restore, that 
virgin purity of feelins for which, if lost, the jar- 
gon of sentiment^ or the calculations of the most 
refined coquetry, however artfully applied, can 
never compensate. She did not, therefore, at- 
tempt to conceal the pleasure which Sturmer'ls 
society afforded her, or to analyze the feelings 
which gradually led her to identify his image with 
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all her thoughts and occupations ; for they were 
naturally accounted for by her as evidences of 
her deep and grateful sense of all the benefits he 
had showered upon her. He had, by his unre- 
rnitting care, relieved her from severe bodily suf- 
fering, and restored her to comparative health ; be 
had opened new sources of intellectual enjoyment 
to her ; he was, besides, her only society; the only 
person Who had rescued'her mind from preying 
upon itself; the only one who possessed the power 
to divert her thoughts from ihe gloomy contem- 
plation of the grave. And, if those thoughts now 
dwelt upon him, absent as well as present; if she 
learned to live upon the expectation of beholding 
him '< ogni sera^ ogni maitina, ciascun ora^ e poi 
domani" still, gratitude, exalted and enthusiastic 
gratitude, were the only feelings which she be- 
lieved had caused that fond pre-occupation of her 
mind. 

It was at this period of our history that MoUer, 
having terminated the first part of his voluminous 
work, and anxious to present it to the public, an- 
nounced his determination of going to Dresden to 
superintend its pubUcation. The winter had then 
set in with unusual severity : the cold was piercing, 
and the snow lay many feet upon, the ground ; it 
was therefore out of the question that Lolotte, in 
her delicate state of health, should accompany 
him at that inclement season, even if he had 
wished that she should do so ; but he did not ; for 
her presence, and the care she required, would 
have entailed upon him more trouble than gratifi- 
cation ; he therefore made hasty arrangements for 
his departure alone, and promising to return to 
Prague as soon as the nature of his business would 
allow, he set out for Dresden in the month of 
January, leaving Lolotte to the care of the man 
whom he looked upon as his best friend, the soui 
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of honour, the type of all that is noble and honest 
in human nature. 

And Sturmer was an honest man ; his nature 
was essentially noble and generous, his intentions 
upright and pure ; but, alas ! we have seen thajt 
there wtis no governing principle of religion in . 
hith, none of " that strength which cometh from 
above,"^ to enable him steadily to wrestle i^ith and.* 
overcome temptationsi however alluring, or render 
easy the task of daily disciplining his feelings into 
the ways of peace and virtue. Re was the crea- 
ture of passion and impulse, driven hither and 
thither by them, sometimes to good, sometimes to 
evil, never to deliberate treachery. The confi- 
dence placed in him b^ Franz MoUer touched him 
to the sou) ; it ealled forth all his better feelings, 
and made him shrink with horror from the mere 
idea of abusing it Iq the first glow of generous 
emotion which it had elicited, be believed that 
henceforward every sacrifiee of selfish indulgence 
would be possible to him, and, strong in his vir- 
tuous resolve, he, determiaed to impose such re- 
straints upon his intercourse with Lolotte, during, 
her husband's absence, as would leave him no op- 
portunity of betraying the saeredness of the trust 
that had been placed in him. He had been in the 
habit of following his magnetic treatment of Lo- 
lotte always in £e presence of her husband, that 
is to say, in the same room with him, and liable to 
his superintending and overhearing all that passed 
upon those occasions; but, after the first two .or 
three experiments had been successfully made, 
Moller had ceased to give his attention to them, 
and, absorbed in his writing at the farther end of 
the room, he would leave Sturmer in undisturbed 
communion with his wife, free to listen to, and to 
encourage those fond outpourings of her soul, 
which he had not the courage to repress, and 
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which so eloquently, and unequiv6cally convinced 
him of the power he possessed over her in that 
state, and of the strange mysterious sympathy 
which existed between them, and was then, and 
then only, revealed to him by look or word. Bat, 
to pursue those dangerous experiments with Lo« 
lotte alone, udrestrain«d;by the presence of her 
husband, and exposed to .the combined fascina- 
tions of her unequalled b^uty and her unresistfng 
tenderness, would have been an -effort beyond his 
strength of mind to achieve, a mad tempting of 
fate, that could only have ended in defeat and re- 
morse. He suddenly suspended his magnetic 
treatment of her, upon the plea that, for the pre- 
sent, her health would not require its continuance; 
and when Jn her presence sought for safety in the 
contemplation of that rare union of dignity and 
sweetness which characterized her natural state, 
and seemed to possess the magic power of awing 
into respectful adoration every wild, unhallowed 
wish of his beart, and of imparting to his feelings 
some of the redeeming purity and gentleness of 
her own» 

But he soon grew restless and unhappy under 
this continued restraint ; he had never accustomed 
himself to any sustained self-control, and his spirits 
and temper failed him in this first trial of his forti- 
tude; even his couriige sank to the lowest ebb, when, 
at the end of a few days, he perceived that Lototte 
began to dfoop and languid 'under the too-sud- 
denly altered system of treatment he had adopted, 
ana that symptoms of nervous excitement were 
again becoming visiBIe in her. Then wild thoughts 
and wilder wishes would obtrude, and assert their 
temporary sway over his reason. A thousand 
times in the day he determined to throw himself 
at Lolotte's feet, avow itts mad passion for her, and 
urge her to fly with him to some distant land. 
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where, forgetful of every other tie, they might be 
all the world to each other. Was she not already 
all the world to him T — her love, her innocent, 
unconscious love Be already possessed, but that 
was no longer sufficient for his happiness — earth 
held no blessing for him unconnected with the 
possession of Lolotte-:— shig must participate in his 
guilty thoughts and wfshes — she must abandon 
herself to him uncondjj(ionally — she must be his 
alone ! but would- she ever consent to such a sacri- 
fice? and at that thought he shrank within him- 
self, abashed by the imagined scorn of her calm 
reproving eye, and the bitter indignation with 
wnich he felt that she would resent so deep an in- 
sult to her purity, so ungenerous an advantage 
t^ken of her unprotected state ! 

Such were the struggles with which the mind 
of Sturmer was now torn, and against which he felt 
himself each day less oqual to contend. During 
the day-time his innumerable professional avoca- 
tions carried him ^ away from the contemplation 
of his own misery, and procured him a temporary 
suspension of suffering, but in the evening the re- 
action was dreadful. He had ceased to go into 
the world because the irritation of his spirits ren- 
dered him unfit to enact with proper calm and 
decoruni his part in that heartless and frivolous 
comedy of which society is the theatre. He had 
ceased, too, to visit l4olotte in the evening as here- 
tofore, and had colitf-ived to time his interviews 
with her immediately after dinner, because at that 
hour he was sure to find her maid knitting in the 
same room with her, and he felt that the presence 
of a third person was now necessary to restrain 
his expressions within the bounds of prudence.— 
Thus unsettled in mind, he shut himself up in his 
study during the long evenings, and endeavoured 
to force his attention to the investigation of some 
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Eint of, scientific interest, but the effort was fruit- 
is ; his eye glanced over the page while his 
thoughts wandered far from it; and in a fit 
of uncontrollable exasperation against himself, 
against fate, against the world, which he accused 
of having created conventional rules of conduct, 
falsely termed virtue and wholly inconsistent with 
happiness, he would dash his book to the ground, 
and pacing up and down the room abandon him- 
self to those dreams of passion which have already- 
been described. 

One night when he had been mom than usually 
excited by these conflicting emotions, and that, 
exhausted by the struggle, be felt the impossibility 
of longer protracting it, he eame to the resolu- 
tion of writing to Lolotte, and unfolding to 
her the whole history of his heart, from the* 
first dawn of his affection for her, to the pre- 
sent period; yes, he would teirher all — even 
the encouragement which she had so uncon- 
sciously giv§||^ to his love during her magnetic 
trances, and the mad hopes to which those looks 
and words of tenderness had given birth'— she 
should know of the long struggle between passion 
and honour that had almost driven him to frenzy, 
and had ended in despair, because no sophistry 
could reconcile to his mind the possibility of both 
triumphing ;— either honour must be forgotten, or 
love sacrificed — vanquished it could never be by 
him ! He felt that he dare trust himself in her 
presence no more, for the pleadings of passion 
would silence the voice of virtue— -he would tear 
himself from the place that held her ; but in this 
apparently heartless abandonment of the trust her 
husband had placed in him by leaving; her to his 
care — in this humiliating avowal of all his weak- 
ness and all bis misery, he would force her to 
confess that Wolfgang Sturmer was an honest 
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man ! He sat down to embody these confessions 
in the most coherent language he could command, 
but the burning tears that fell from his eyes 
blotted and effaced the words as fast as he 
traced them, and rendered the task a work of 
time. When the letter was terminated it was 
almost midnisht; the cold was intense, and the 
snow as it fell in thick flakes upon the ground, was 
drifted by the wind against the windows that opened 
into the garden ; all without was in unison with his 
own dreary heart. Sturmer lighted a lamp and went 
into an adjoining room, where, in the drawer of 
an antique cabinet, was deposited Lolotte's bridal 
crown, which he had determined to send to her 
with his letter, as a symbol of his identity with 
the wandering student. Long and fondly did he 
gaze upon the faded memorial of his ill-fated 
passion before Ife summoned courage to displace 
it from the corner which it had so long occupied ; 
at last, in doing so, the chaplet caught in some- 
thing that lay beneath it, and, drawing forth both 
objects^ Sturmer perceived that it had become 
entangled in the lock of an old pistol of his father's, 
the only relic he possessed of that parent. A 
gloomy thought, tinged with superstitious feeling, 
suddenly shot through his mind. 

" Ha !" he said with a bitter smile ; " fate placed' 
you there together to point out to me the only cure 
for my ills — the hint shall not be given in vain !" 
and placing his lamp upon the table, he proceeded 
to examine the lock of the pistol. 

At that moment the noise of a window opening 
in the next room startled him from his occupation. 
The lateness of the hour and the fact of all the ser- 
vants having gone to bed, rendered any such un- 
seasonable intrusion a matter of considerable sur- 
prise to him, and he hastily advanced to the door 
that communicated with the study, to ascertain 
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who the midnisht visitant might be*; but he sud- 
denly stopped there, transfixed by what he beheld, 
and, for the moment, believed that he gazed upon 
some *< unreal mockery," which, in the next instant, 
would " vanish into thin air." There stood the 
form that for ever haunted his thoughts. Was it 
the breathing form of Lolotte, or only a shadowy 
semblance conjured up by his disturbed imagina- 
tion, to delude him into the belief that he beheld 
once more her whom he had but a moment before 
relinquished for ever? For an instant the figure 
remained motionless at the open casement, then, 
stepping forward deliberately closed the window 
after her, and advancing^ into the centre of the 
room more fully revealed to him her features; and 
Sturmer saw that it was indeed the living Lo- 
lotte, but in that mysterious state of natural som- 
nambulism which irresistibly impels the sleeping 
body to follow the impulses of the waking mind. 
She had evidently just risen from her bed, for her 
only vestments consisted of a loose white wrap- 
ping-gown thrown over her night dress, and a 
Eair of slippers into which her small white feet 
ad been hastily thrust; the cap that confined her 
beautiful hair was covered with snow, and the 
light which she held in her hand had been extin- 
guished by the falling flakes as she traversed the 
garden. There was a restless melancholy in her 
countenance not natural to its usual serene ex- 
pression, and the sad abstracted gaze of her large 
dilated eyes told of some vision of sorrow that was 
passing within. 

Sturmer dared not move ; he scarcely dared to 
breathe, lest, by suddenly awakening her, he 
might occasion one of those alarming paroxysms 
which are the inevitable consequence of disturbing 
sleep-walkers in the midst of their wanderings ; 
and so, with the pistol and chaplet in his hand, he 
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remained motionless as a statue at the door, fol- 
lowing her movements with his eyes only, but pre- 
pared to interfere should she meditate any egress 
that would involve her in danger. 

When she had reached the table at which Stur- 
mer liad been writing, she paused for a moment 
ki a listening attitude, then shook her head as if in 
disappointment, and sighing deeply sank into the 
chair which he had occupied while tracing his 
confessions, and buried her face in her hands — 
but presently removing them> with an impatient 
gesture she dashed the gathering tears from her 
eyes, and drawing the pen and ink towards her 
busily occupied herself in arranging materials for 
writing. The first sheet of paper that fell under 
her hand was the blotted transcript of Stunner's 
stormy feelings, which he had scrawled in charac- 
ters as illegible and incoherent as the uncon-* 
troUable^ passion that had dictated them ; and de- 
liberately folding it in the form of a letter, she 
placed it, without reading its contents, in her 
bosom. Again she listened — then drawing the 
paper before her, with a rapid hand traced upon 
it her thoughts, while Sturmer, noiselessly ad- 
vancing to the back of her chair, leaned over it, and 
followed with his eyes the course of those ram- 
blihg reflections. 

'/ It is strange," she wrote, '* that I cannot hear 
him, and yet I feel that he is not far off-^then why 
does he not come to calm these terrors which 
have destroyed my rest ? 

"We were but two in the world — we were 
every thing to each other. Every day that brought 
us together but served to rivet more closely the 
links that united our souls. If I suffered, he 
stretched forth his hand, and that magic touch re- 
stored me to ease 1 Now all is changed — all is 
silent — I hear not his step, I hear not his voice — 
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and yet I have watched for them, hung upon their 
expectation for days. What has becTome of the 
time when a wish of mine brought him to tny 
side— when his presence dispelled all my suffer- 
ings, and shed hfe and light upon my darkened 
soul ? Mw) I am alone— always alone f alasr 
what have I done to deserve so cruel an abandon- 
ment ? 

' <* Return to me, my only friend, I can bear this- 
solitude no longer — ^the silence and the chill of 
death have suddenly surrounded me, and a vague 
terror of evil impending to both of us has scared 
away my rest— even now a . mysterious voice 
whispers within me * the danger is near — seek him 
and sat>e him, even if you 'perish in the attempt P " 
There was something so solemn and startling 
in this strange illustration of the theory of vrer 
sentiments (those forebodings of evil which a 
French author has fancifully styled "Les fan- 
t6mes du futur") — an evidence so strong of that 
mysterious sympathy which binds with electric 
chain the soul of one being to that of another, 
that even Sturmer, prepared as his mind was to 
believe in every phenomenon of that nature pre- 
sented by somnambulism, whether magnetic or 
natural, cOuld not but marvel at the. prophetic in- 
stinct which it had developed in Lolotte of misfor- 
tune impending to herself— an instinct so string 
and so unerring that, although the precise nature 
of the evil appeared to be undefined to her, — yet 
he, who then neld in his hand the instrument which 
had suggested to him the idea of self-destruction, 
well knew its magnitude ! — the sense of his danger 
had impelled her towards him with irresistible 
force at the exact moment when her presence 
might save him from himself. He flung the pistol 
from him with a mixture of awe and horror, but 
the noise it made in falling to the ground did not 
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arouse the Somnambulisty who had no sooner 
traced the last words than she threw the pen from 
her, and starting to her feet with a frenzied ges- 
ture, seized the extinguished light she had placed 
upon the table, and rushed towards the door which 
opened from the study into the vestibule ; and it 
is a remarkable circumstance that although the 
pistol lay in her way, she turned aside to avoid it, 
shuddering as she did so. 

There was no time to be lost in arresting her 
progress ; her hand was already upon the lock of 
the door, and in another moment she would have 
been wandering through the house to the immi- 
nent risk of discovering herself to some of the ser- 
vants; but Sturmer weli knew that to have 
awakened her might have been fatal to her reason, 
and he, therefore, interposed the authority of mag- 
netism to calm her delirium; advancing gently 
behind her he stretched forth his hand, and held 
it over her head for a second. The transition ef- 
fected by that simple gesture was instantaneous — 
her countenance, which but a moment before had 
presented all the phrenzy and exaltation of a 
Pythoness, suddenly became fixed and motionless 
as that of a statue ; her eyes, which had been di- 
lated to their utmost extent, closed ; her hands fell 
powerless by her side, and she would have sunk 
to the ground had not Sturmer received her in 
his arms. He bore her to the chair she had just 
quitted, and placing his hand upon her forehead, 
" determined" by that magic touch the magnetic 
trance to the utmost limit of its profoundness and 
lucidity. . 

"Ah!" she murmured with a deep and pro- 
longed inspiration, as though a weight of misery 
had suddenly been removed from her breast, " I 
have found him — he is here — he is safe !" and she 
stretched forth her hands towards him Sturmer 
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only replied by pressing those beautiful hands to 
his lips. " Oh, my fpend ?" she continued, " I 
see you at last ; but let me hear your voice — speak 
to me — tell me that you will leave me i^g more— • 
promise me that you will not abandon your poor 
Lolotte." 

" I promise it !" 

" Swear it to me." 
^ ** I swear it !" 

A smile of rapture so sublime in its expression 
lighted up her lovely features, that Sturmer, in 
speechless admiration, fell upon his knees as 
though he beheld a being of another world before 
him. " Oh !" she said in a tone of thrilling ten- 
derness, and pressing his hands to her heart, 
" now, indeed, I feel that death even cannot tear 
you from me I" 

Lost in a delirium of happiness, intoxicated by 
the beauty and the tenderness of Lolotte, Sturmer 
paused not to weigh the perilof yielding to the temp- 
tation that assailed him — he forgot that the innocent 
being before him was unconscious of the power 
which she was so uncompromisingly giving him 
over her, and that he alone must be responsible 
for the consequences ; he forgot the sad resolves 
which but an hour or two before he had formed ; 
— he forgot that if Lolotte were to be discovered 
by any of his servants alone with him at that mid- 
night hour, that her reputation would be at their 
mercy ! With the selfishness of passion he thought 
only of the joy of being with her, and of prolonging 
to the utmost the dream of love that had suc- 
ceeded to the darknesfi of his despair ; the moment 
for calm reflection had passed away, and impulse 
had asserted its wild sway over him. Kneeling 
at the feet of Lolotte, her hands clasped in his, he 
covered them with passionate kisses; — a word 
from her recalled him to himself and to a sense of 
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her situation: — "I am cold!'* she murmured, 
shuddering, and drawing more closely around her 
the light night-dress which so insufficiently shielded 
her from the freezing atmosphere, " take me back 
to my room." 

,Sturmer threw open the window, and raising 
the unresisting form of Lolotte in his arms, rapidly 
bore his light burden through the garden, guided 
by the light which glimmered from her bed-room 
window across the white waste. 

The door of the house was^ajar, and every thing 
within buried in the silence of profound repose. 
It was evident that the servant had not been 
awakened by her mistress descending the stairs 
and leaving the house ; and the heavy breathings 
that proceeded from the half open door of her room 
as they passed it, told audibly of slumbers that 
would have required more noisy efforts to dispel. 

Sturmer lightly ascended the staircase, the dim 
rays of the night lamp which streamed through 
the open door of Lolotte's chamber lending its 
mysterious light to guide his steps ; not a word 
was spoken by either of them — the last step was 
gained — Lolotte was safe! For a moment he 
hesitated ere he crossed the threshold of her room 
— it was but for a moment — in the next he stepped 
forward, and with a throbbing heart deposited Lo- 
lotte in her chamber — that sanctuary which hehad 
never before entered 1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Lea liens da Bang qui ont tant de poids sur Ics naturee tuI- 
gaires, que sont-iU au prix de ceux que noas forge le ciel dans 
le trdsor de ses mysterieuses sympathies ? 

Gborgk Sand._ 

When, at a late hour the next morning, Lo- 
lotte awakened, with no trace upon her nnemory 
of any thing which had occurred during the night, 
or any recollection save that of having retired to 
rest in a state of nervous irritation, which had ex- 
hausted itself in tears ; and subsequently yielded 
to a deep, dreamless, and unbroken slumber, the 
first object which her eyes fell upon was a sealed 
letter lying updn the table near the bed-side, and 
directed in her husband's hand-writing. Close to 
it lay a paper, folded in the form of a letter, but 
without any address. They had apparently beeti 
placed there by her servant before she av^kened ; 
and she hastened to peruse them, beginning with 
her husband's, which was as follows: — 

'* Dresden, January dlst, 18 — . 

"deae lottschen, 

" Although in my last letter I told you that I 
should by this time be able to announce to you 
my return to Prague, I find that it will be impos- 
sible for me to leave Dresden for some time longer, 
or at present to fix any certain period for my 
doing so ; for the publication of my book is un- 
avoidably retarded by the necessity of adding 
notes to it in the form of an Appendix, (which wa s 
suggested to me by Professor Winter, to whom I 
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submitted the MSS.,) and in the compiling of 
which I am now busily occupied; so that the 
business of printing, revising, and correcting, is 
yet all before me, and I cannot see my way through 
it fgr several weeks to come, — certainly not before 
the beginning of March. At that period there is 
to be a sale of Retch's library at Leipzig, which 
I would not miss attending upon any account, as 
he has in his collection several curious old editions, 
which I should be glad to purchase ; therefore a 
journey to Leipzig will be indispensable, and will 
involve a week or ten days longer absence from 
you ;-'say till the middle of March. 

" In this state of affairs, I leave it to youto de- 
cide whether you will join me at Dresden or re- 
main where you are until my business will allow 
of my returning to bring you home. I should re- 
commend the latter alternative upon many ac- 
counts; principally because you are evidently 
deriving so much benefit from our good friend 
Sturmer's treatment of you, that it^ould be a pity 
to interrupt it prematurely, and thus throw away 
all the time and expense which it has cost us to 
placs you under his care. Besides, this is a bad 
season for travelling, and we shall, under all cir- 
cumstances, be obliged to pay for the house 'at 
Prague until the spring; and should you come 
here, I must take a lodging for you, — an additronal 
expense, — for a bed-room and cabinet now suffice 
for me ; and I have brought in Babet from the 
Ottowaldergrund to manage my bachelor esta- 
blishment. So, all things considered, you" had 
better remain quietly where you are until the 
spring. However, do as you like ; and if you 
have set your heart upon joining me, coma 

" I hope you continue as well as when you last 
wrote. Say all that is kind from me to our good 
friend Sturmer, who is looked.upon here as a demi« 

8* 
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god. . Entre nous, my writing goes on much bet- 
ter at a distance from you and him. Those musi- 
cal evenings distracted my attention in spite of 
myself; but now that I have nothing to divide it, 
I throw off page after page in the evening with 
surprising celerity. I shall get a good price for 
the work when finished. Adieu I dear Lottschen, 
and believe me to be your affectionate husband, 

F. W. A. MOLLBR. 

Lolotte perused the apathetic communication of 
her husband with fluctuating feelings ; at one mo- 
ment grateful for his indulgence in leaving to her 
own discretion to decide whether she should join 
him or not; then chilled and mortified by the ab- 
sence of all expression of solicitude, on his part, 
as to what her decision might be, and the superior 
interest which, it was evident, his book possessed 
for him over his wife; and finallv thankful that 
he had pronounced in favour of her remaining 
where she was: for at the mere suggestion of 
leaving Prague, a pang had shot athwart her 
heart, which it would have been difBcult for her 
ihei\tx> hsatve accounted for, blind as she still re- 
jnained to the precise nature of her feelings. She, 
howevei^, quickly adopted her husband's vipws ; 
and having determined to write to him by return 
of post to acquaint him with her willing acquies- 
cence^ was rising to do so with an exhilaration 
of spirits which she had not experienced for many 
days, when the other letter, which had been over- . 
looked by her in the flutter occasioned by MoUer's 
epistle caught her eye; and ^e paused to examine 
it also. , 

It was the confession of Sturnver's love and de- 
spair, which she had appropriated to herself during 
her nocturnal visit to him, and which must have 
fallen from her bosom when he bore her into her 
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chamber on the preceding night, and, in all pro- 
bability, had been picked up by her maid, and 
deposited upon the table when she had brought 
in the other letter that morning. . 

At first her eye wandered carelessly over the 
blotted lines; but soon her attention became 
riveted and absorbed by them. Her colour went 
and came, now fading to ashy paleness, now 
flushing to deepest crimson as she read on ! Her 
bosom heaved until she gasped for breath ! At 
last, a broken cry burst from her lips, — a cry 
where terror, surprise, and joy were mingled in 
strange confusion, — and crushing the paper .to Jier 
heart as though she would have hidden it there 
for ever, she sank back upon her pillow over- 
whelmed by the intensity of her feelings ! 

Yes ! those passionate avowals of long-cherish- 
ed, irrepressible love had suddenly awakened an 
echo in her bosom which death alone would hence- 
forth have power to silence. Th^t incoherent 
yet eloquent history of Sturmer's heart had, as. 
with a lightning flash, unveiled to her the secrets 
of her own, — she loved and was bejo^dj Oh! 
moment of unequalled felicity ! to be-experiehcect 
but once in our lives I and then to be experienced 
only by the novice in sentiment,— w(ien the heart, 
with a thrill of ecstasy, awakens from its torpor 
of tranquillity to a sense of emotions beautiful as 
new, — the blessed consciousness of its untold yet 
requited tenderness ! Life has nothing to offer 
comparable to that fleeting joy, — why, then, is it 
so often doomed to be followed by remorse 1 — 
Why are sensations, so gracious and heaven-born, 
destined so soon to catch the taint of earth, and 
become for ever qUBnched in tears of agony and 
repentance ? 

Alas ! for frail humanity that it should be so I 
With Lolotte it could not be otherwise. That 
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transient glow of ineffable joy, which for a mo- 
ment had usurped the place of every other senti- 
ment in her bosom, quickly subsided into the 
chill of despair, as, with a shudder, she remem- 
.bered that she was the wife of another, and that 
Sturmer, <5ould never, without a crime, be more 
to her than he now was. With tearless, burning 
eyes, she resumed the perusal of his letter, and 
read to the end the too faithfully delineated strug- 
gles of a heart which passion had enslaved, yet 
had not blinded to the dictates of virtue, — ^the 
avowal of over-tasked energies, which had pros- 
trated his mind to more than woman's weakness, 
yet had left him sufficient strength to seek for 
safety from her fatal presence in flight, and to 
choose his own despair in preference to her indig- 
nation and scorn ! All this she read with breath- 
less attention ; and pondering over each expres- 
sion, vainly sought for a word which might, by 
wounding her -delicacy, arouse her woman's pride 
to resent the avowal of a sentiment forbidden by 
the laws of God and man. There was not one 
to be found ! — ^not even in the allusion he had 
made to the tenderness she had so fatally and un- 
wittingly evinced for him during her magnetic 
trances. Love, idolatry, respect, despair were 
there; — but the pleadings of passion had, with a 
last effort, been forced back upon his bursting 
heart, and no evidence of selfish weakness was to 
be traced upon that paper, save in the stains left 
bv the burning tears that had fallen upon and 
almost effaced the confession of his misery ! 

This absence of selfishness in the love she had 
inspired, completed the subjugation of Lolotte's 
soul. One hope implied, one entreaty urged by 
him would have alarmed the dignity of outraged 
virtue into severity and reproach ; but his hope- 
less devotion had totally disarmed her, and where 
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she would have blamed she could only pity and 
admire, and, alas! — what is more, — love and 
despair as he did. Terrified bv the vehemence of 
emotions so new to her, she 4ll upon her knees 
and invoked the aid of Heaven in restoring calm 
to her mind, and granting it strength to resist and 
vanquish the unhallowed sentiment that had thus 
insidiously crept into her heart. Who is there 
that has not experienced^ in moments of painful 
excitement and self-abandonment, the benign influ« 
ence of prayer? Who -has not felt its efficacy 
in calming the troubled and bewildered spirit, 
when all the arguments of philosophy and the rea« 
soning of worldly wisdom have failed to soothe, to 
persuade, or to control ? Lolotte, from her earliest 
years, had been accustomed " to cast her cares 
upon Him who careth for us ;" and now she rose 
from her knees purified and strengthened in mind 
by that devout supplication to her heavenly Father. 
Tears, — the first that she had shed, — tears of 
humility and contrition for her involuntary fault, 
had fallen from her eyes, and calmed the tumult 
of her soul as she prayed ; but they were not the 
childish tears of a weak and vacillating mind, 
vainly mourning over difficulties which it has not 
energy to contend with. They were the harbin- 
gers of loftier, purer thoughts, and, as they rolled 
unheeded over her pale cheeks, her courage and her 
composure returned : she blushed for theemotions 
into which a momentary delirium had surprised 
her, and resolved to atone for them by the sacri- 
fice of every unholy sentiment upon the altar of 
duty and principle. 

But, oh ! the difficulty of conveying her reso- 
lution to Sturmer in language that §hould not be- 
trary the anguish of her soul. For although she 
had determined to relinquish all intercourse with 
him for ever, she could not thus resign him with- 
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out a pang that made her heart die within her. — 
Page after page wAs written by her, and torn in 
despair as expressiqg too mucn or too little of 
what she felt She bjid. not the courage to re- 
proach him — and why should she ? he had asked 
nothing df ^er but her pity and her esteem, and if 
his sentiments were unfortunately beyond his own 
control, he had proved to her that his actions were 
not; he had, to the last behaved like a man of 
honour ! Still less must she betray the tenderness 
of her soul to hinaj or raise one hope which virtue 
forbade should be realized; she would enclose his 
own letter to him, and confining herself to an 
announcemqnt of her intention to leave Prague 
immediately, request that he would receive her 
farewell in writing, and not seek to see her before 
her departure; and having thus determined to 
restrain her feelings within the limits which pru« 
dence dictated^ she wrote to him as follows : — 

** I return you a letter which ought never to 
have been addressed to the wife of Franx Moller ! 
that it has pained and surprised me in every way, 
you may well imagine ; but I will not suffer my- 
self to dwell upon its contents farther than to tell 
you that they have pointed out tome the •oniy 
course I ought to pursue; and which I «hall adopt 
without delay. I anticipate your design of leaving 
Prague, and tojnorrow I shall jcommenc^ my 
journey homewards ; a letter received from my 
husband this morning enables^me to do so with- 
out any extraordinary appearance being occa- 
sioned by my departure, as he himself suggests 
that I should immediately join him at Dresden. — - 
Remain therefore where you are — ^where there 
are so many claims upon your presence — where 
you are identified with so many great and good 
actions — ^where you are so useful, so beloved. 



and so respected, that your, absence would be- 
come a public calamity ,*^an(l in the fulfilment of 
those duties which have hitherto rendered your 
life a blessing to sufTeriag humanity, you will 
eventually, I trust, regain .that peace ef mind 
which my presence has so unhappily tlisturbed. 
Forget, if possible, that such tt being as Charlotte 
MoUer exists— or, if that. may< not be, remember 
her only as one whom your . philanthropy has 
rescued from suffering and death, and as the 
wife of a man who loves and honours you above 
all others upon earth. 

" Farewell — ^farewell for ever ! do not seek to 
see me again — such an attempt would appear to 
me now as a deliberate insult, and would for ever 
deprive you of those sentiments which you now 
possess, and which I may own without a blush, 
namely, the gratitude, esteem, and rei^ect of 

"ChAELOTTE MoiiLER.'* 



While Lolotte was thus employed, Sturmer had 
been aroused from the feverish slumber into 
which he had fallen at break of day, by the ar- 
jciy^l of an express from Czaslau, despatched to 
him by t\m beautiful Bertha, the sister of his friend 
A^on Von Preinl, to summdn him thither without 
delafi. The courier, who had travelled all night, 
was the bearer of a letter, from that lady written 
in the greatest alai^, telling himth^t her husband. 
Count de Koenneritz, had been seized with an apo- 
plectic attack at Czaslau, on. their journey from 
Vienna to Prague, and was unable to move on- 
ward, and adjuring him to lose no time in coming 
to his assistance. It was one of those summonses 
that admit of no hesitation in obeying, and in the 
confusion of his ideas between sleeping and 
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leaking Sturmer started from his bed, and was me- 
chanically preparing to comply with it, when a 
second packet was handed to him, and the super- 
scription, in the hand-writing of LoloUe, suddenly 
brought back to his recollection the events of the 
past night; they crowded upon him in all the vivid 
*" confusion of a troubled dream, and so strange and 
impossible did they appear, that for a moment be 
doubted of their reality, but the contents of Lo- 
lotte's letter, and the sight of his own incoherent 
scrawl forced the truth upon him ; a whirlwind of 
emotions accompanied that conviction, but the 
feeling then strongest in his mind was terror at 
the idea of losing Lolotte ; and regardless of her 
request that he would not again seek to see her, he 
hastily dressed himself and rushed into her pre- 
sence- 
After Lolotte had despatched her letter to Stur- 
mer, she had tasked her energies to commence the 
various arrangements which her precipitate de- 
parture necessitated ; and that nervous excitement, 
that fever of mind, which is neither strength nor 
courage, but which often assumes the semblance 
of both, and will sometimes, in great emergencies 
sustain the sufferer through exertions which at 
other times would be deemed impos3ibIe to &i* 
counter, enabled her for a brief space to perform 
wonders; and haidng despatched her servant to 
the Eil-wagen office to secure places to Dresden 
for the next day, she was busily employed in col- 
lecting together the books and music which Stui*- 
mer had fent her, that they might be returned to 
him after her departure, when he suddenly ap- 
peared before her. ' 

The sight of one arisen from the grave could 
not have startled and overpowered LK)lotte more 
completely than did the presence of Sturmer at 
that moment; her heart beat turn ultuouslyi^ her 
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tongue -dove to the roof of her motitfa, and her 
knees trembled so that she woald have sunk to 
the ground had she not grasped at the nearest 
chcdr to^ufqport hei; and thus with averted eyes 
and a changing c^k she stood in speechless 
emotion before him. One glance at that speaking 
countenance revealed to oturmer all that was 
passing within ;-^he riead the struggles of her 
heart in her swoll^i eyes and quivering lips — they 
were evidences to him of Hie empire he possessed 
over her feeiii^s^ bat they spoke eloquently^ tbo^ 
of the barrier which principle would oppose to the 
indulgence of those feelings, for he saw at once 
that she would rather die than make an avowal of 
them to him» and perhaps that very conviction 
rendered more intense the unutterable tenderness 
with which he gazed upon her exquisite face. 
Lolotte felt that his eyes were fixed upon her ; she 
struggled to regain her composure — to assert her 
dignity — to mark her displeasure ; with a despe*^ 
rate effort to be calm she raised her eyes to his, 
but something in the expression she there encoun*- 
tered caused her suddenly to withdraw them, 
while a burning blush suffused her cheek and brow 
with crimson, and then left them paler than before. 
Sturmer seized ker hand, and would have carried 
it to his lips, but hastily disengaging it from Ms 
ffrasp, said drawing herself proudly i:qp, she waved 
him f^m her. 

^ ** Lolotte P' he exclaimed, '* you now know all! 
— 'The secret of my hearty its madness, its strug- 
gles, — its long*enduring hopeless love have been 
divulged to you, and they have called forth your 
indignation, your scorn, perhaps; and yet you 
know not all my madness-^-^Grod forbid tmt you 
should I for then your hatred might fall npon me. 
too!'' 
**lMxi Sturmer^*' said Lofette, in a tone and 
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w4s the only right one. My mind is irrevocably 
made up, and nothing can tempt me to alter it.*' 

"Nothing, Lolotte!" he said reproachfully; 
" not even a knowledge of the misery it will in- 
flict upon me V* 

"No!" she replied resolutely; "for my con- 
Mscience will lend me strength to resist even that." 

"Beware!** he exclaimed; "beware, Lolotte, 
of driving me to desperation by this stern imprac- 
ticability. Do you not know the power I possess 
over you, and that if I but raise my hand I can 
fix you, in spite of yourself, to this spot for hours ?** 

"I know it,** she replied calmly; "but I can- 
not believe you so loShto honour as to exercise 
that power over me for evil purposes.'* 

« Sturmer buried his face in his i\^nds and wept 
bitter tears of mingled pasaioh and sorrow. At 
that moment he would have resigned even the af- 
fection of Lolotte to have been able to say to her 
with a clear conscience, i<^Tou do me but justice, 
Lolotte; I am worthy of your noble confidence, 
worthy of your tender commiseration ; and sooner 
would I die than abuse the one or forfeit the 
other!** But something /passing"^ within forbade 
him to utter that proud assertion of honest feel* 
ing. He was meditating to mislead her ; he was 
about to make promises which he felt that he 
never could perform; and humiliated under the 
sense of his duplicity, unable to meet as it deserved 
the opinion which Liolotte had so fearlessly pro- 
nounced of him, he shrank abashed within him- 
self, and made no eflTort to surmount his emotion. 

Lolotte felt that it was time to put an end to the 
interview; the contagion of his tears was fast 
gaining upon her, and she feared that her courage 
\rould not long be proof against the deep anguish 
that overwhelmed him. 
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*' Farewell, Mr. Sturmer," she said, in a soft- 
ened voice ; " time presses, and I have much to 
da Farewell ! and believe that at a distance I 
shall remember only the debt of gratitude I owe 
you as the preserver of my life and health. May 
God reward you for the good you have done! and 
may He soon restore you to better thoughts and 
to your better self!" 

She dared not trust herself to 9ay more, and 
was moving away from him when he started to 
his feet, and rushing between her and the door 
grasped both of her hands in his, and forcibly de- 
tained her. 

*< You disregard my protestations ; you overlook 
my solemn promises ; you' distrust me, Lolotte. 
And perhaps you are right in doing so," he ex- 
claimed almost breathlessly. ** Be it so. I will 
urge them no more, ^ I will no longer appeal to 
your indulgence on behalf of my wretched selC . 
But there are other considerations which I must 
not losie sight of; and Jbr your sake I will urge, 
entreat, enforce; — nay, I will never leave this 
spot until you listen to theni. ,This precipitate de- ' 
parture in a season so inclemeat> with no precau- 
tions taken to guard you against it, delicate and 
sufTering as you are, must not be thought of. 
You are ill now^ Lolotte, and you would sink 
under such an Qfibrt. A$ vour physician, I pro* 
hibit ili and as the friend of your— of MoUer — ," 
and his voice faltered, ^<by whom the care of 
your health was. confided to me, I feel that I have 
a right to interfere. Listen to me^ I have beea 
sent for by express to C^aslau, under circum-' 
stances of the greatest urgency. The brother-in- 
law of my dearest friend, Anton Von Preinl, is 
lying dan^rously ill in that comfortless place, and ^ 
I ought already to be on the road to attend him ; ' 
but your letter has arrested my departure. And 

9* 
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now^ Lolotte, mark me I I swear to you Aai'l 
will not go to him at aU, that I will turn m^ back 
upon the claims of friendship and humanity*;, that 
I will forfeit the regard of my best f^iQpdsithat I 
will never lose sight of you unless y^if promise iqc 
not to leave Prague until I return.- . I shall'not bo 
absent above three days; and all Lask gf you is^ 
to remain those three days here. Let me but see 
you once more at the end of that period, and then, 
if you still persist in going, I wilt no longer oppose 
your departure. I will mysel&isuperintend the ar- 
rangements for it, and secure proper protection 
for you during your journey. Is tnis asking too 
much of you ? — and qan even your virtue start at 
the idea of passing three days in the place where 
I shall no longer be^ and then aflbrding me the 
melancholy satisfaction of personally arranging a 
journey which is to remove you from me for 
ever?" 

Lolotte hesitated. She knew not what to reply. 
She feared to exasperate him by a farther refusal, 
and yet she felt that she ought to make no conces- 
sion to him. In this dilemma she remained silent. 

^* ^eak, Lolotte," he said ; and his dark eyes 
flashed impatiently, " I will not relinquish this 
dear hand until I am answered. Grant my rp- 
quest^ and I leave you this moment to fly to Czas- 
lau ;i|r|it refuse it, aUd I will never quit you again ; 
I wili remain here in' spite of yourself, and never 
lose sight of you until your natural protector 
comes to claim you at my hands. You see what 
a heavy responsibility hangs upon your decision, 
— ^the life, perhaps of my friend's husband, — ^my 
own reputation, — yet, what are these when 
weighed in the balance against your safety t" 

"Unhand me, sir P said Lolotte ; " I will not 
answer you under this unmanly force." 

He dropped her hands, folded his arms upon his 
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tb(|easty and stood with his eyes fixed upon her: — 
: " And now, Lolotte," he said, " I trust to your 
generosity alone to save me from a heavy delin- 
quenay against friendship. In the name of that 
friendship, In the name of your former confidence 
« and regard for me, in the name of the past, I ad- 
jure yoU to grant my request!" 

" Leave me,*' said Lolotte, struggling to repress 
her tears; " leave me this moment, and I will pro- 
mise to remain here until your return." 

Sturmer again istized her passive hand, and car- 
ried it fondly to his" lips and heart: — "God bless 
you! God bless you! beloved Lolotte!" he ex- 
claimed, and then rushed from the room. 

As he swiftly retraced his way along the ear" 
den walk to his house, she followed his receding 
figure with her eyes until it disappeared within 
the study window. 

^I have seen him for the last time!" she mur-. 
mured to herself. " Forgive me, O my God, for 
having deceived him I" And t deadly sickness 
came over hqr ; a black mist seemed to spread be- 
fore her eyes ; her heart ceased to beat ; she grasped 
helplessly at vacancy to support her, and sank to 
the ground in total insehsilMUty. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Better be with the dead 
Than oq the torture of the mind to lie 
In reatleae ecstasjr.. 
'> Macbeiki, 

' '«My dear Bertha,[^ said tlie Count de Eoemie^ 
ritjr to his beautiful young wife, as» wrapped in her 
fur peliisse, she sat shivering by his bed-side, on 
the evening of that day^ in the barniike room 
which served for saloon and sleeping-chamber, at 
the comfortless gasthofoi Czaslau, ** as you have 
sent for your friend Slurmer without my know- 
ledge, I must stipulate before he arrives that I am 
not to be subjected to any of his n>agnetieal mal- 
practices. It is quite bad enough to be detained 
in such a hole as this, and ahnost bled to deyth by 
•a horse-doctor, without undergoing any other 
trials of human pati^Ace ; and so, my love—" 

"• Oh, never fear !" interrupted the fait Grafinnf^ 
gaily, '* Sturmer is. not such a maniac as to. subr 
stitute magnetism for the lanlsat in such a case as 
yours. Besides, thank God ! the horse-doctor has 
saved your life, and ha;S rea,lly I^ft nothing for our 
good friend to do when he arrives ; and you know,, 
if magnetism should become necessary, I am a 
worthy pupil of his, and quite competent to be- 
come the operator myself.'! 

"Yes, truly,** said the Count, smiling, "you 
are nearly as mad as your master, and fit to be 
classed by my good friend Ludwig Tieck among 
his Wundersuchtigeny* 

•* Your friend Ludwig Tieck is my aversion,** 

* WondorMongera. 
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exclaimed the Coontess^ " notwithstanding his 
great talent ; I am longing to know him only that 
I may quarrel with him ! He will write down 
the imagination of our good Germans as Cervantes 
wrote down the chivalry of Spain, and with a 
stroke of his pen consign to the regions of ridicule 
many of our national characteristics; — ^in sifcort, 
he is tearing op the flowers with the weeds in his 
ardour for cultivating common sense only, an(f^ 
will leave a desert where he found — a wilderness, 
perhaps, — ^but a wilderness of sweets !" 

** Bravo, Bertha I'* replied her husband ; " nefeir 
surely had poor common sense a more inveteraftfe- 
opponent, or lucky nonsense a tnore charming 
advocate than yourself. Why, you will absolute- 
ly make me in love with the whimsical divinity 
who has enrolled you among her worshippers, 
and some of these days I shall be found gliding 
in your train into the vestibule of hen temple/' 

*• Very well j" said Bertha, laughing ; " but pray 
remenfter that the divinity / worship croes not 
acknowledge the name oi Nonsense; Imagina- 
tion, Enterprise, Genius, Science, would be bet* 
ter adapted to her — '* 

** My love, ^e will not dispute about her real 
name,*' interrupted tfie Count ; " she shall, if you 
please, have as many aliases as the veriest rogue 
in the annals of cheating, and " 

At this moment the sound of a postilion's horn, 
and the deadened clatter of horses' feet upon the 
hard snow, were heard approaching the Gasthof ;'* 
the Count and Countess listened in silence for a 
few seconds while the carriage drove up to the 
door. " And here," resumed the Count, taking 
up the thread of bis discourse where be bad sud- 
denly dropped it, *' here comes her high priest in 
person, to aid and abet in my conversion." 
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The door was thrown open, as he ceased to 
speak, and the Countess's Heiduque entering, an- 
nounced ^ Herf Von Sturmer.'* 

If any doubts yet remained upon the mind of 
Bertha that her terrors alone had magnified the 
ilUiess of Monsieur de Kcenneritz into apoplexy 
and ^approaching death, they were at once re- 
moved by the unhesitating opinion of Sturmer, 
that indigestion and imprudent exposure to the 
intense cold had alone caused the syncope which 
she had mistaken for an apoplbctic attack, and 
that nothing now ailed him but the languor arid 
debility consequent upon the copious bleedings 
which had been administered to him by the 
Czaslau Esculapius; and as both of the evils 
above stated were likely again to he visited upon 
him throuffh the medium of the execrable cuisine 
and the ill-contrived doors and windows of tbe 
comfortless inn at which they had been detailed, 
Sturmer advised a speedy removal from \t ; and 
the next day saw them all together on the road to 
Prague in the travelling carriage of 'Count de 
Kcenneritz. 

" Pray, Sturmer," said Bertha, as they were 
journeying along, " tell me something of your 
charming Somnambule, Madame, what is her 
name, of whom I have just heard enough from 
my brother Anton to piquer my curiosity au viff 
and too little to satisfy it; she must be a most 
interesting creature, and I am dying to see her, 
for two reasons — first, the female curiosity just 
avowed — and lastly, because I do believe, that if 
any thing can convert that infidel of a husband of 
mine to our belief in magnetism, it will be your 
beautiful patient in one of her lucid trances^ So 
I shall just remain twenty-four hpqrs at Prague to 
cet a glimpse pf her, and then en avant ioxyivei^^ 
den, where we ought to be already." 
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This abrupt allusion to the object of his thoughts, 
whose very existence he believed to be unknown 
to the lively Countess, startled and confused Stur- 
mer beyond his power of concealing ; a crimson 
blush, which did not escape the piercing eyes of 
Bertha, mounted to his forehead as he replied, 
<^ that Madame MoUer would feel herself honoured 
by being presented to the Countess Kccnneritz ; 
but that she had an invincible repugnance to being 
exhibited to strangers in her magnetic trances, 
and jthat he felt t^iat he had no right to interfere 
with her feelings uppn that subject" 
' ''f«ecisely; \ can understand all that," said 
Bertha, ^' but I really wish to be introduced to her 
upon her own account, and I am persuaded she 
will soon ceajfe to consider as a stranger so old a 
friend and ally of yours." 
^" She could not but be flattered by your wishes, 
which I shall lose no time ii^ making known to 
her When we reach Prague," replied Sturmer, 
'' but she is on the eve of returning to Dresden, 
and I fear will have no opportunity of receiving 
you." 

These repeated objections, joined to the uncon*- 
querable emotion which Sturmer had betrayed at 
the sudden mention of Lolotte, sank deep into 
.Bertha's mind and aroused her suspicious conjec- 
tu^s. She said nothing of them, however, and 
speedily changed the subject, but she narrowly 
watched Sturmer during the remainder of the 
journey ; and his fits of pre-occupation and absence 
of mind, the altered character of his coontenance 
where mdancholy had clouded the brilliancy of 
his fine dark eyes, and spread a paler tint over 
the clear olive of his complexion-^the ccHitraction 
of his brow, and die compression of his lips attest- 
ing to the painful workings of the mind within, 
spoke volumes to the penetration of Bertha. 
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*^ So \" thought she, ** he is in love with this fair 
dreamer: — ^but he loves hopelessly !" As they ap- 
proached Prague, his restless abstraction in- 
creased ; fortunately for him the darkness of eve- 
ning prevented it from becoming visible to his fel- 
low travellers : he felt» however, the impossibility 
of sustaining any thing like conversation with 
them, and feigned sleep to account for his silence. 
They had promised to become his guests during 
the short stay they were to make at Prague, and 
when the carriage drove up to his house and that 
they had alighted. Bertha felt the arm upcm which 
she leaned as she entered the lighted saloon trem- 
ble violently, and glancing furtively at his counte- 
nance beheld it pale even to ghastliness. 

<' Welcome, noble lady and dear friend," said 
Sturmer, kissing Bertha's hand, as he led her to 
the sofa ; ** welcome. Excellency,^' turning to the. 
Count, " to my poor abode.'' We want but the 
presence of the beloved Anton to fill the measure 
of my content I" But his face^as in sad contra- 
diction with his words, and told most eloquently 
and more truly of the measure of his woes being 
nearly filled. 

" Anton," said the Count, " is still at Vienna, 
and likely to foe tletained therefor months to come, 
by his lawsuit. The dilatoriness of all l^ad pro* 
ceedings under your government, Mr. Von Stur- 
mer, are such as would lead one to suppose that 
the most difficult thing to be obtained in Austria 
is justice ! and yet the Emperdb* Francis is an emi- 
nently just man, and truly tfae>father of his people, 
foe they Hungarians, Bohemians, or Italians; but 
the system of obtaining redress for their grievances 
calls loudly, for refarmf — a word wluch, I suspect, 
grates so harshly upon his Majesty's ears as U} 
make him cling to okl abuses rather than favour 
innovaticms, however salutary, tfant would be 
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ushered in under auspices so suspicious. And so 
our good Anton is sufiering under this shw and 
sure policy, not, indeed, with Christian patience, 
but with most commendable loyalty, chafing upon 
the bit, but never kicking against the master's 
hand ; et pour passer le tempsyhe has fallen in love 
with a very prietty woman, whose fascinations 
will enable him to bear his trials with equanimity.'* 

White the Count, who was a declaimer and 
loved to hear himself talk, was speaking, the eyes 
of Sturmer had wandered from his interlocutor 
eagerfy to fix themselves ujpon the window from 
which the habitation of Lolotte could be distin- 
guished in the day time, and, piercing through the 
obscurity that reigned without, they sought for the 
light which, for months past, he had been accus- 
tomed to watch burning till a late hour in her 
chamber ; but it was there no longer, — all was 
shrouded in darkness,^ — and the twinkling of the 
stars In the clear frosty sky did not afford suffi- 
cient light to enable him to distinguish even the 
outline of that loved abode. All was dark, va^ue, 
and mysterious as his own gloomy forebodings. 
"She is gone!" thought he; and, forgetful of the 
presence of his guests, he was abdut to rush from 
the room to ascertain the truth; when the sweet 
accents of Bertha recalled him to himself. She 
had remarked his perturbation, and with feminine 
tact and good feewig wished to relieve him from 
the constraint of their presence by an act of her 
own. 

" Mjr dear friend," said she, " we afe travellers 
and invaiids, and claitri p^mission to retire early ; 
but before we disappear, pray explain to me the 
subject of that exquidte picture over the piano. 
Is it an original or a copy? a saint or a sinner? 
The upturned eyes and the redundant fair hair 
gi^e it the aic of a Magdalen; but the countenance 
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is that of a Magdalen who has had no cause for 
repentance." 

** That is the portrait of Madame Mcdler," said 
Sturmer, with as much sang-fmd as he could 
command, ** painted in one of her ecstatic trances, 
by desire of her husband, who presented it to 
me. It is an admiratrfe iikeness." 

The Count and Countess drew near to examine 
it, and remained in silent admiration before what 
appeared to them a masterpiece of art. The ar- 
tist had caught with rare felicity the unearthly 
character of Lolotte^s beauty in those moments of 
ecstatic delirium which sometimes followed her 
magnetic trances. The smile of beatitude that 
parted her lips, the wrapped expression of her 
matchless eyes, in whose full orbs of deepest blue 
seemed reflected the holy joy of that heaven to 
which they were turned, — ^tbs serene and lofty brow 
gleaming in spotless lustre between the parted 
tresses of light brown golden hair, that fell luxuri* 
imtly round her swan-uke throat and pure shoul- 
ders, — ^the delicately rounded arms and slender 
hands, crossed meekly upon her snow-white bo- 
som, — all were delineated with a truth and senti- 
ment that gave to the performance the character 
of a heavenly inspiration. 

^ A noble and delicate beauty," observed the 
Count, *' and I should think a most perilous patient 
for a young physician to take charge of I" 

''What an exquisite creature!" said Bertha; 
''she looks as though 'no mortal mixture of 
earth's mould' enterra into her composition. — 
Positively, Sturmer, you musC make me known to 
Madame .MoUer to-morrow. I am dying to see 
her! and now good ni^ht! I sihail certainly 
dream of tUs lovdy vision." And with these 
words they narted. 

Sturmer nad no sooner attended his guests to 
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the door of their apartment, than he hurried 
breathlessly to the habitation of Lolotte. The 
window-shutters were all closed, and the sound 
of the door-belly as he repeatedly rang it, was not 
followed by any answering footsteps within. It 
was evident that Lolotte liad broken faith with 
him, and resentment mingled with his grief as 
the conviction flashed upon his mind. He hastily 
re-trod his way to his own house, and, ordering 
lights into the study, shut himself up there. The 
first object that he perceived was a pile of books 
and of music belonging to himself, which he had 
lent to Lolotte,-— a sealed letter was laid upon 
them. He eagerly tore it open, and sought in 
vain for some glimmering of hope in the few 
lines it contained; but those tremulous characters, 
although betraying the physical agitatioa under 
which they had been traced, breathed only the 
spirit of moral firmness which had dictated them. 

*^ Forgive me for having deceived you,*' she 
wrote ; '' the idea of duplicity is so repugnant to 
me, that even in a case like the present, where 
the end may be said to justify the means, I blush 
to have recourse to it; but you have left me 
no alternative! and, to save you from sinning 
against friendship, humanity, honour ^ — ^to shield 
myself front the coercion with which you threat- 
ened me, — to spare us both a renewal of that 
fearful struggle for mastery between passion and 
principle, which too surely must have been the 
consequence of another meeting, I have for the 
first tinie in my life, istooped to falsehood. My 
lips assured you that I would await your return 
here-; but never, for a moment, did my mind 
waver from its first decision, — and by that de* 
cisioh I will abide. When these lines meet your eyes, 
i stmll be beyond the reach of entreaties, threats, 
or reproach, — ^in that home which I ought never to 
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have left, and which I shall never again leave, 
except for my eternal on^»«-inthat home which 
I forbid you to approach : for, oh ! Sturmer ! we 
are severed by tnore than distance ! On earth 
we must meet no more ; but there is a world 
beyond the grave, * where the pure in heart' may 
hope to ' see God,' and, in His presence be re- 
united to those they loved in life. What would this 
pilgrimage of sorrow be without such a blessed 
hope ? — and what,.oh ! what, are the poor fleeting 
triumphs of passion, when compared to an eter- 
nity of joy 1 Sturmer, on my knees I write these 
words, — I adjure you to fix your hopes ihere^ 
where nothing can defeat them. Let your soul 
soar above tb^ earthly longings that now chain it 
to the dust. Purify your heart from the sinful 
passion that has led it astray, and the sacrifice 
shall not be made in vain; for, although virtue 
enjoins that we should be separated in ikis world, 
wo may still look for a reward beyond earthly re- 
compenses, and in exchange for a few brief mo- 
ments passed together here claim anetemity of hap- 
piness in those blessed realms where parting and 
tears are unknown. 

^' ChABLOTTE MOLLEIU" 



The traces of tears were visible on the paper, 
9nd. Sturmer pressed them to his Hps with rever- 
ential love. In his heart he could not but applaud 
•a n(lj^ admire the firmness of Lolotte, so different 
Trpni that soi-disant virtue which, springing from 
c^Fdnessi costs not an effort to exercise: but» with 
tbe.ielfi^bo^ss which, alas! characterizes man's 
loVe, lie could have wished her immaculate ; and 
a .fefding of Jrritation sprang up in his mind as he 
thought t^t'^she had preferred the repose of her 
conscience to the^tepose of his heart, and, with 
that feeling, a determination never to relinquish. 
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the object of his adoration but with life. *^ She 
has made me despeftite/' said he, ''and she 
must take the consequences." He rang the bell» 
and Gottfried appeared. 

"When did Madame Metier leave Prague?" 
inquired Sturmer. 

" Early this morning, by the Eilwagen,** was. 
the reply. 

There was no possibility of overtaking or inter- 
cepting her : she would be at Dresden the next 
morning. Besides, he remembered with dismay 
that the Count and Countess de Koenneritz were 
to be his guests the following day and nighty and 
that, under no pretext, could he absent himself 
from them. He must rein in bis impatience until 
they departed, and then, — but let us not anticipate 
events. 

How the next four-and-twenty hours were 
passed, Sturmer scarcely knew ; but the fact is, 
that they were got over by him much better than 
he had expected. Lolotte*s precipitate departure 
had driven him to a final resoJution with respect 
to her, which nothing now could alter ; and' that 
irrevocable determination imparted a concentrated "- 
calm to his manner, so different from the nervous 
abstraction of the preceding day, as almost to 
deceive Bertha into a belief that she had' been 
mistaken in her conjectures about him> and to re- 
store the whole party to that ease whioR-'fiaif 
been banished from them during the journey from 
Czaslua. * * '. ; 

The whole of the night preceding vthetr depar- 
ture from his house was passed, by StnmS&l In 
- writing. He addressed a voluminous 'tetter '/fo^ 
his friend Anton explanatory of his, intenQons* 
with respect to Lolotte, but as the -first part of 
it contained a full account of th^ events whic^ 
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have been already detailed, it would be unne- 
cessary to reproduce it here. Suffice it to say 
that amidst its incoherencies and its sophistries, 
glimpses of better feeling and touches of com* 
punction occasionally predominated, like broken 
rays of sunshine piefcing through the obscurity 
of a stormy sky, and for a moment lighting up 
the dark mass of clouds with a fleeting glory, 
only to render the succeeding gloom more ter- 
rible. 

<* Light and darkness, 
And mind and dust, and passions and pure thoughts, 
MixM and contending without end or order," 

were there. Good still appeared to struggle with 
evil for mastery in his bosom, even while an- 
nouncing to his friend the desperate decision to 
which his ungovernable feelings had driven him ; 
above all, he rendered honest and ample justice 
to the purity of Lolotte's heart in the doubts which 
breathed throughout his letter that she would ever 
be persuaded to yield to his prayers, and plunge 
into irremediable guilt with him. Yet while ex- 
plaining his reasons for making this communica- 
tion to Anton, it was evident that something yet 
remained to be told ; for the first time there 
was constraint and inconsistency in his confi- 
dences« ■ 

"And now, Anton," he continued; "know 
that when this letter reaches Vienna, my fate 
will be decided l^ I shall either be the happiest of 
men, or I shall cease to be numbered among tfee 
living. The flight of Lolotte has convinced mfe 
of one great truth, that without her / cannot live,. 
The mere idea of her belonging to another is now 
worse than a thousand deaths to me. She must 
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know alVxhsii I feel^ all that I suffer; she will then 
perhaps separate herself from him — she will be 
mine — mine al&nef voluntarily and uncondition- 
ally I Oh ! unutterable happiness, too great a re- 
compense for mortal love I Dare I, or ought I 
to expect, then, that it should be vouchsafed to one 
so undeserving as I am 1 But between that su- 
preme felicity and the annihilation of the grave, 
there can be no medium for me. To-morrow, as 
soon as your sister departs, I shall follow Lolotte 
to the home which she has forbidden me to ap- 
proach; I shall unburden my feelings to her, 
and hear my fate from her lips. Should she, van- 
quished by the force of my arguments, listen to 
the dictates of her heart and yield to my suppli- 
cations, I shall fly with her to Italy, or wherever 
else she may choose, (for I know that her own 
country would then become insupportable to her,) 
and my life shall be one unbroken manifestation 
of grateful adoration for the sacrifice she will 
have made ; but should she reject me, her disdain 
will nerve my hand, and one moment will termi- 
nate all! She will then know that she- was my 
universe, my heaven, my fate — that in her hands 
were the issues of life and death for me — that my 
existence hung upon h^ breath — she will know 
all this too late I — But mark me, Anton! the mys- 
tic thread which, living, bound our destinies to- 
gether, death even shall have no power to snap 
asunder ; she will not long survive me ! — and vir- ' 
tue, the upbending idol to which she will have 
sacrificed me, shall not save her heart fVom 
breaking ! 

■^ "When I look back upon the various circum- 

' stances that have thrown us together, I cannot 

admit that chance has had any share in bringing 

Xheiti W pass ; fate has ruled all — fate, which I 

have^ vainly endeavoured to elude, for it has baf- 
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fled all my best intentionsrc^rcumyented all my 
most conscientious efforts, and madb me what I 
now am, the uQctertniner of innocioce^— the false 
friend-^the* premeditated suicide ! Yes, we two 
were sent int^4he world predestined to form each 
other's happiness or efich other's misery ; and that 
strange sympathy was felt by me the, first moment 
I beheld her.. Creole back with me, dearest friend, 
to the opening scene of our first approximation ! 
how uDlikO'in every respect to those liaisons 
which the wqrld mist&senly calls love I — and 
which flutter into Kfe In the artifioiaf atmosphere 
of ball-rooms, are'Jiurtured by the smiles and 
glances of ^satisfied vanity, live upon the excite^ 
ment of false sentiment, and when that temporary 
craving has exhausted itself languish into extinc- 
tion and expire without a pang, leaving the un^ 
scathed heart free and willing to recommence the 
same hollow game ! Now mark the difference. 
A conflict of the elements, a terrible symbol of 
that conflict of passions which was afterwards to 
devastate my heart, drove me to seek for shelter 
in an obscure habitation where no welcome greeted 
me ; for death was hovering over that lonely roof 
ready to seize upon his prey, and desolate bosoms 
were gathered beneath, whose yearnings to save 
the fair young victim were fast chilling into de-^ 
spair. My presence there was unheeded, and my 
only companionship was with a picture — a piece 
of senseless canvass I and yet that picture exer- 
cised over my feelings tbe strongest fascination^ 
I gazed upon the pure and youthful lineaments it 
represented with more than admiration of their 
beauty; there was something in the expression of 
the eyes that vibrated through my soul like 'the 
music of a dream,' indistinctly floating upon the 
memory in a waking hour, and reviving the mys-^ 
terious charm that bad in sleep * lapped the soul 
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in Elysium.' It'seenied fo me that the harmonies 
breathinjg from that face had eyer possessed an 
answering chord within me> silent to every other 
touch ; and tTiat although for the Ifirst time they 
were revealed to my series, they had haunted my 
spirit from the commencpmept of mybeihgV Was 
this imagination, presentifrfent, or sympathy? 
Weary and way-worn as I was, J could not for 
a length of time withdraw my eyps from that fair 
shadow; at last I slept, and nh my dreams it 
seemed to hover aroun<i me. Fjom' those dreams 
I wias suddenly aroused to be ^rhmoned to a 
scene of suffering and despair ; I stood by the bed 
of death, and beheld stretched upon it the original 
of the picture which had so fascinated me a^n 
hour before, and with an inexplicable emotion I 
gazed upon those lovely features fixed apparently 
in death, yet even in death so divinely fair as to 
awaken in my bosom a tenderness which no living 
beauty had ever inspired, and to close it for ever 
to the admission of any other love. With an 
energy unknown to me before — the energy of 
new-born passion, I exercised over her that mysr 
terious agency which I had so often seen success- 
fully applied where every other remedy had failed ; 
I infus€»i into her sinking frame my own vital 
warmth, and she whom we had believed dead, 
awoke to life beneath my reviving touch ! Then 
I looked upon her as my own — her restored ex- 
istence was my creation — my breath had stayed 
her fleeting breath — my hand had rescued her 
from the icy grasp of Death ! 

^' The remainder of that night was passed by 
me at her bed-side, her soft hand clasped in mine ; 
and again slumber stole upon my senses, and 
again in dreams did her image haunt me, but not 
as before; — mingled with visions of death and 
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terror, she prophetically appeared to me exer- 
cising that power over my feelings which she was 
in reality destined to fulfill. Were those dreams 
meant to warn me T if so, they were disregarded- 
at the time, and I awoke from them to indulge in 
waking ones, to form rash hopes which were 
doomed to be crushed almost in their birth, and 
to hear that she, whom I fondly fancied fate had 
led me there to restore to life, and claim as my 
own, was the affianced bride of another ! Then 
I fled from her presence; and years rolled on, 
and I beheld her no more ; yet she lived in my 
heart — and when I turned my thoughts to other 
women, her image rose up between me and them, 
and chilled me into indifierence. 

" At the end of several years I found myself in 
the vicinity of her home, and a feeling of curi- 
osity, of interest in her fate — no ! it was neither — 
it was that powerful attraction of sympathy, 
stronger far than my will, which, like the fasci- 
'' nation exercised by the serpent over the struggling 
bird, has ever mastered me, led me to seek once 
more to behold her. In doing so, I almost hoped 
to find her so changed bv the lapse of time, or 
the vulgar cares of life, that, one glimpse would 
suffice to disenchant me of the romantic prefer- 
ence with which I still cherished her image in my 
bosom : but that furtive glance, in revealing her 
to me lovelier even than memory had depicted 
her, betrayed me into still deeper infatuation ; sad 
yet serene, her pensive countenance eloquently 
told that even in that solitude she had not escaped 
the sorrows of a world where, Mes plus. belles 
choses ont le pire destin.' 

''Perhaps that very conviction lent a more 
dangerous charm to her loveliness. I might have 
successfully resisted the triumphant flush of con* 
scious and happy beauty ; but my heart was van* 
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quisbed hy the melancholy sweetness of her as- 
pecty and bowed in tender commiseration before 
the untold sorrows that brooded there. She sang^ 
and the enchantment was complete ; but while my 
whole sou], dissolved in tenderness, hung en- 
tranced upon her divine accents, the spell was 
rudely broken by another voice — the voice of her 
husband ! It recalled me to myself— what had I 
to do there f and again I fled the dangerous de- 
light of her presence, determined that it should be 
forever ! 

" But my worst trials were all before me. — 
She whom I had resolved to shun was brought to 
the very spot inhabited by me, placed by her hus- 
band in my hands, delivered up to that myste- 
rious power which I knew I possessed over her, 
thrown into constant contact with me; in that 
state all her secret thoughts were revealed, and; 
the treasures of her heart and mind were unlocked . 
to my wandering admiration. Then I found 
that her beauty was her least charm — ^then I felt 
the immensity of the t^nptation which assailed 
me ; she loved me but her love was of that spiri- 
tuab'zed nature which angels may be supposea to 
feel, — ^which few women understand, ana of which 
no man is capable. I loved her like a madman, 
and ^et my respect for her equalled my idolatry ; 
the mnocence of her soul and the purity of her 
thoughts, while they awed me into almost trem- 
bling adoration, increased tenfold the intensity of 
my fatal passion. Long and vainly did I struggle 
with it, and Grod only knowsivith what desiperate en- 
ergy I endeavoured to silence the guilty wishes of 
my heart! Her husband's presence was a barrier, of 
which I conscientiously availed myself, to prevent 
the e^qpression of them to her ; but the fatality that 
pursued me ordained that he should absent himself 
from Prague^ and leave us exposed to the peril 
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of being constantly together alone. My courage 
and forbearance I knew would not be proof against 
such a temptation ; she indeed was above all hu- 
man frailty, but I could exercise a power over her 
which would leave her helpless; and what will 
not passion dare? With a last effort to remain 
true to honour, I resolved to tear myself away 
from opportunities which I felt I could no longer 
resist. I wrote to tell her all — all my love and 
all my madness — to account for my strange aban- 
donment of her, and to bid her an eternal fare- 
well ! But my heart was crushed by the sacrifice, 
and I determined to end the struggle by death. 
At that moment she whom I was relinquishing 
for ever, because I. knew that to see her would he 
to destroy my best resolutions, appeared before 
me alone, in her sleep ! At that midnight hour, 
led bv a mysterious presentiment, she came to 
snatch me from the despair that had overwhelmed 
me. Fate thrust her between me and death, re- 
morselessly determined that the measure of my 
temptations should be filled. But no more of this ! 
the struggle is* over, and my mind has at last 
taken an irrevocable dicision. > 

" Forgive these repititions, these outpourings of 
my heart, dearest Anton ! The unhappy love to 
speak of themselves, for grief is garrulous ; but 
these egotisms are, perhaps, the last with which 
your enduring friendship will be taxed, and they 
have flowed trom my heart to my pen in the irre- 
pressible .desire to convince you that the man who 
for years was honoured with your confidence and 
affection was not a deliberate villain, a vile plotter, 
a systematic seducer I No, from the seduction of 
innocence my soul has ever shrunk with an ab- 
horrence that would: doubtless cause niany aman 
of the world to smile in pity at my scruples. The 
only deception which I can reproach myself with 
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having practised towards her, was during our last 
interview — ^when, to retain her within my power, 
and maddened by the fearof bsing her, I was ready 
to promise any thing— every thing~far more 
(I will now admit) than it would have been possi- 
ble for me to abide by : but I had dared to found 
most guilty hopes upon the presumption that she 
might be persuaded to remain near me after the 
avowal of my love had come to her knowledge; 
and to realize those hopes I shrank not from pro- 
mising impossibilities. She, however, with that 
instinctive delicacy which is her peculiar charac- 
teristic, and that unerring sense of right which 
never abandons her, knew that the woman who 
pauses under, these circumstances, ' pauses to be 
overcome ;* and by opposing deception to decep- 
tion, where to deceive was to remain true to vir- 
tue, she has defeated my scheme, driven me to 
desperation, and left me no alternative but that of 
throwing myself upon her mercy, and leaving her 
to pronounce upon my fate— -either Ufe devoted to 
IiMBr and her happiness atoi^-or death at her feet 
in expiation of my guilty passion ! 

** And now, beloved niend, you will understand 
the motives of this long confession, and that it has' 
been made in order to account to you for the so- 
lemn farewell of which it is the preliminary — a 
farewell for years at least — ^perchance ^; ever in 
this world — ^to prepare you for all that may hap- 
pen, and to break the shock that would be the in- 
evitable result of your friend Sturmer's name sud- 
denly i^aclung you coupled with the epithets of 
seducer or suidae, and hiis memory blackened by 
the thouauid false statements which public ru- 
mour never fails to bestow gratuitously upon pri- 
vate cahinity. 

•< I have arranged ail m^ worldly affairs ; the 
copy of iny will» here sutqoiiiedi will show you 
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in what maimer i — ^I rnake you the steward of all 
my possessions in case of a long absence from my 
country— my heir, in case of my death: There 
is no injustice in this disposition of my worldly 

Siods, as I have no near relations^ surviving, and 
e few distant ones that reawdn are richer than I 
am. My poor mother I thank God she has not 
lived till now I 

" Farewell, Anton, my frieud, my companion, 
my more than brother! While I trace these 
words the memory of past years, rendered so in- 
expressibly happy by your friendship, rises up be- 
fore my mental vision with a clearness which 
brings to light many a word and deed of devoted 
affection, not obliterated (for ingratitude has never 
been the yice of my heart) but obscured in the 
whirl of succeeding events ; and now as they ap- 
pear before me in bright arrav, my heart smites 
me that iq return for so much love I should inflict 
upon you the pang I am now doing. But I was 
bom to bring sorrow upon all who ever loved me ! 
« Still do I linger over these lines ns I have 
often lingered over the last conversations that 
have preceded our temporary separations, with a 
weak shrinking from the pang of partiqg — a fpnd 
wish still to delay the last painful momentr— rtc 
last! there is something solemn and startling in 
that word as I trace it — something prophetic of 
the eternal separation to which perchance it now 
applies — it rings upon my heart like the knell of 
departed joys !*-On, my Anton! until this moment 
I never luiew how dear you were to me — until 
this moment I believed that love for her had 
deadened every other feeling in my bosom — ^but 
of that no more I 

"The clock is striking five^— the stars have dis- 
afiipearod from- the cold gray diy — ^the kst feeUe 

flickerings of my exjMring lanq) wani me to con- 
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dude — darkness and indistinctness shroud the 
earth as with a pall ; but in two hours hence the 
bright sun will rise in glory to chase away the 
shadows of night.— Will it be so with me f and 
shall the darkness of the Grave into which I am 
about to plunge be succeeded by the brightness of 
that Day which knows neither morning nor eve- 
ning, but is Eternal ? 
** Espirans t Farewell — fareweH ! 

« W. S." 



CHAPTER VL 



Gknt. Lo 70a, herd the eoraes ! Tiiia is her Ter/ gmw ; 
and apon 017 Kfe, fiut asleep. Observe her; stand close. 
]>ocT(Mi. Ton see iier ejes are open. 
Gnrr. A7, bat their sense is shut. 

Maebe^, 

The Count and Countess de Kcenneritz left 
Prague At eight o'clock in the morning. Sturmer, 
who had thrown himself on. the bed and slept 
soundly fortwo hours after the termination of his 
night's occupation, accompanied them to the door 
of his dwelling, and amidst the affectionate adieus 
of Bertha, and the cordial invitations of her hus- 
band to visit them at Dresden, placjsd them in 
their carriage, and saw them drive off. No 
sooner were they out of sight than his own car- 
riage drove up to the door, and Gottfried appeared 
at the same time to receive. his master's last di- 
rections. They were soon given. . . 
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** Are my pistols aD4 noy sac de nuii in the 
carriage?'* 
" Yes, sir/* 

^'Yery well. Gottfried^ I have already told 
vou that I. am obliged to make a journey ; it may 
be a very long one. 1 shall be absent for an 
indefinite period ; but while I am away I have 
lent my house to the Baron Von Preini, who will 
be here certainly in a few days, and will keep up 
every thing as if I were still at homa You will 
retain the same confidential situation under him 
that you have filled under me, my good Gott- 
fried.'' 

" Yes, sir," replied the old servant ; " but I had 
hoped, that during such an absence from home as 
you contemplate, I might have accompanied you ; 
for surely you will require my services- in a long 
journey?"/^ 

"No, Gottfried," replied his master gravely; 
*' in the journey whiciv I meditate I shall require 
no attendance, and your services will be much 
more available to me here, where I intrust every 
thing to your care until my friend arrives." 

"Well, sir, you know best; but I could have 
wished to have gone with you.** 

•* No more of that,'* said Sturmer. ** God bless, 
you, my good Gottfried! Mein lieher kind;^' 
and he stretched out his hand aflfectionately to 
him. * 

The faithful creature grasped it eagerly, and 
carried it to his lips. Sturmer felt a tear drop 
upon it ;*-that tear fell upon his heart. He could 
not speak, "but, with a strong eflfort conquering 
his emotion, he forced a smile upon his counte- 
nance — a bright smile of other days ; and the old 
servant deceived by it, dried his eyes, and let 
down the steps of the carriage. 
" Ah I sir, that smile tells me that you will soon 
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be back agam« Grod bleas you, sir ! T^od bless 
you, my dear master !" 

And in another moment Sturmer was whirled 
from his home, and on the road, not to Dresden, 
but (in order to avoid the De Koenneritzs) by 
a circuitous route to the foot of the mountains 
which form the barrier between Bohemia and 
Saxony. • 

His intention was to go to the Ottowaidergrund 
without appearing at Dresden* 

Bertha and the -count divided their journey 
from Prague to Dresden into two days, by deep- 
ing at Lobositz. The inn where they alighted 
contained only one sitting-room ; and ^hey were 
told that tKe best sleeping-chamber contiguous to 
it was already occupied by a lady, who was very 
ill ; so ill Ihat she had been forced to quit the ^- 
wagen in which she was journeying to Dresden, 
and remain ^there. 

'^Poor thing!" said Bertha compassionately; 
^we will make no noise to disturb her. .Let 
supper be served immediately." 

And while it was preparing, she withdrew to 
the sleeping-room that was destined for her, and 
disencumbered herself of her fur wrappings. 

They were in the midst of their repast; and the 
Count, who had arrived at that time of life — 
which we will not specify, that we may not of- 
fend — when the presence of even a beautiful bride 
is not sufficient to render a man indifferent to the 
evils of a mauvaise cuisine^ was railing in no 
measured terms against the thinness of me Brod 
suppCf* the toughness of the Rind JUitck mit. 



* Bread-Bonp; bouilli beef served with potatoes; roast fowl, ' 
vegetables, stewed prunes, or cherries. These dishes, oeca- 
sionally varied by a very sour salad, or a very sweet pudding 
{mek^ tpewefi,) form Uie ineviuble menu of the mitiag and 
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.Kartqflen, the freshness of the Huhn gebacknes^ 
the staleness of the Gemiise, and the sourness^of 
the compote^ which formed the bourgois supper, 
the triimiph of the culinary art of LobosUz, that 
had been placed before them, when a deer, 
exactly opposite to their table, opened suddenly, 
and a female figure entered, closed it after her, 
and, without appeariug to be consciouslhal the 
room was occupied, slowly crossed it to the far- 
ther end, where a piano forte was placed. 

**Good God!** exclaimed the Count atid Coun- 
tess in the same breath, and rising to receive her: 
" what a beautiful creature !" 

The Count was advancing to salute the unex- 
pected visitant, but Bertha, hastily laying - feftr 
hand. upon his arm to restrain him, whispered in 
his ear, " Do you not recognise that face r* 

"Yes^— no," be answered in the same tone. 
« I certainly have seen it some where before, but 
I cannot now remember where." 

♦* It is Madame MoHer," she replied, " Stur- 
mer's somnambule, the original oif the lovcJjr 
picture we saw at his house. It must be her ; no 
one else could be so beautiful." * 

"Aha ! but what can she mean by coming 
among us so unceremoniously 1 Besides, did not 
Sturmer tell us that she was already at Dresden?" 

" Yes ; but she may have been detained upon 

. the road, as we were at Czaslau. I am sure it i» 

. Madame MoHer. I am determined it shall be no 

/other pferson* *Oh! I am so glad to have convfe- 

across hert! • And see, she is in a state of natural 

soAhanrfbulisiti ; she does not see us. We must 

JUot drsluri) ei^'thwart her on any account, for to 



lihend speise.n (dinner and sapper,) to be * r4jnd in the inoa 
throughout Germany, from the Rhenish provinces to the Banat 
of Uang^arjr. 
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' awaken a sleep-walker suddenly i^ higmy dan« 
gerous,** 

At that moment Lolotte (for it was no other 
^ than herself) opened the piano, and seating her- 
self before it rancher fingers thoughtfully over 
the keys, as though arranging her ideas or re- 
calling her recollections, previous to commencing 
her performances. But there was such brilliancy 
and pathos in that light touch that the Count and 
Countess, both of whom were fine musicians, 
listened with delight to the harmonious combina^ 
tions which successively sprang uprbeueath her 
fingers; and followed with the keen relish of 
Dtlettanii the various movements of the capri- 
cious, yet scientific /* voluntary," in which ner 
imagination appeared to be revelling. 

At last the performance gradually subsided into^ 
a few low chords, and the voice of the fair musi- 
cian took up the last motif she had, been plaving, 
and gushed forth into such».a delicious strain of 
•melody that her listeners, as if irresistibly im- 

Elled towards her, silently and almost breath- 
(sly drew so near to the instrument that they 
could obtain a full view of her countenance. 

And certainly had Lolotte come forth bent 
upon conquest, instead of wandering helplessly in 
her sleep into the presence of strangers, she could 
not have appeared to greater advantage than she 
4id at that moment, unstudied and disordered as 
her dress was. But it is the proud^ privilege .of ' 
-real beauty to defy the ** foreign aid of.ornamenC'- 
and to shine forth triumpiiantly in .the shnptest' 
array. The close black dress, beriJercyl fwiiji 
dark fur, in which she was piu^d, rendered 
more dazzlingly fair by contrast the alabaster hue " 
of her throat, face and hands, the only portions* 
of her skin which were visible; her cheeks and 
bi^w, even her lips, were at that moment colour- 
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less, bat so -exquisitely chiselled^ so touching in 
their '* wan lustre,'' that no rose-tints could have 
rendered them niore beautiful ; her luxuriant hair, 
deranged during her sleep, had half escaped from 
the comb that fastened it»jand fell in tresses of 
wavy gold down her shoulders ; carelessly pushed 
back from her forehead, it 1^ unveiled the whole 
expanse of brow, and the lovely eyes that shone 
beneath. Beautiful indeed were those eyes, since, 
although speculation had gone from them for the 
time being, they still possessed a power to charm 
and to subdue which few waking ones had ever 
exercised ; but in colour, shape and size they were 
faultless ; and the long dark lashes that shaded 
them, the dark brows that arched above, imparted 
to her countenance an expression and character 
that redeemed it from the insipidity which is the 
general defect of «yery fair and deUcAte-lo<^dng 
persons. 

The words which Lolotte was breathing forth 
in such a flow of harmony quickly arrested the 
attention of Bertha, and she hung upon thorn 
with almost painful anxiety. They were the 
aspirations of a breaking heart invoking the in- 
tercession of those who had been dearest to her 
on earth, but who were now saints in heaven, to 
procure her pardon for a weak and guilty love 
which had led her heart astray. She described 
with terrible truth its combats, its tortures, its 
vaiu efforts to banish the loved image from that 
sanctuary, as she had banished it from her eyes — 
in vainl Her heart, amid despair and death, 
loved on. 

Then thei« was a change in the strain ; from the 

agitato vibrato character it subsided into a low 

wailing morendo movement. 

. That heart which had glowed with so sinful a 

flame had at last grown cold ; its frail chords had 
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failed amidst the struggle, and in the peaceful 
grave it had found rest. And now she played 
the^irge of the departed in such sweet and 
solemn strains, that the impressionable Bertha, 
overcome by her emotions, leaned upon her hus- 
band's shoulder and wept. , 

Again there was a change. The dirge died 
away, and a song of triumph succeeded, — the 
song of angels welcoming the rescued spirit to 
realms of joy f and there were the loved and the 
lost on earth lifting up their voices with the 
heavenly choir, rejoicing that she who bad been 
almost lost was savdd. But the disembodied 
spirit, faithful to its earthly love, cast a wistful 
glance around, and perceiving not him, without 
whom heaven would not be heaven to her, uttered 
a cry of despair — ^** Where is he?'' 

At these words, which broke from her lips in 
soul-piercing accents, she suddenly ceased her 
song, and burying her fsLce in her hands burst 
into an agony of tears. 

** What shall we do T" exclaimed the Count in 
the greatest trepidation. " Let us ring to inquire 
whether there is any one belonging to her in the 
house.'* 

" No, no," said Bertha ; call no one ; and let 
me first try what I can do for her.*' 

And so saying, she gently approached the un- 
conscious mourner, and placing one band upon 
Lolotte's head, with the other ^described a suc- 
cession of mesmeric passes from the forehead 
downwards. The Count smiled incredulously; 
but when at the end of a few seconds the deep 
convulsive sighs of Lolotte calmed into silence, 
he gave his serious attention to what was going 
on. Very soon her hands dropped helplessly 
from before her eyes. Those eyes were closed, 
and their long lashes, wet with tears, lay like 
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black fringes upon her cheeks. Bertha drew a 
chair behind her» and as Lolotte sank back over- 
come by the magnetic slumber,^ she received her 
in her arms, laid her head iqpon her bosom, and 
tenderly vriping away the tears that still bedewed 
her pale cheeks, looked triumphantly at her hus- 
band. 

** Now open that door/' said Bertha, pointing 
to the one by which Lolotte had entered, *^ and 
between us we will carry her into her own room, 
and place her on the bed." 

*^ X es," murmured Lolotte, replying to the last 
words of Bertha, " lay me on the bed." 

The Countess cast another glance of triumph at 
the Count. The magnetic ^rapperV so quickly 
established between herself and Lolotte had far 
exceeded her own expectations. 

''Do you see mer' she inquired, laying her 
hand upon the sleeper's eyes. 

" Yes," replied Lolotte, " you are very beau- 
tiful!" \ . ■ 

^' And clo you see me ?" inquired the Count. 
. But Lolotte remained silent. She neither sa^c 
nor heard him* *m 

Bertha placed her husband's hand in that of Lo- 
lotte, held them together in her own, and then 
asked her if she saw any other person besides her- 
self, 

Lolotte accurately described the Count's ap- 
*pearance. Still a doubt hung upon his mind, that 
by almost imperceptibly opening her eyelids she 
might have obtained a'sunicient view of him to 
bear her out in her descrijption. - ^ 

'' Pardon me, madam," he said, '' if I stilLcer 
main incredulous upon the subject of your lu'ci^y ; 
but it will be in your power to make a h^ltei^ of 
me by replying to one question which I tfanll^Tput 
to you :— Can you tell me what I have jg^ot in ttiis 
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pocket?'' And he laid his hand upon the side 
pocket of his coat. 

Lolotte remained silent for a moment. At last 
she said — ** You have got a small pocket-book, 
covered with crimson." 

" You are quite right," replied the Count, asto- 
nishment painted in every feature ; '* but Vfrhat does 
that pocket-book contain?" 

LfOlotte considered again. << It contains," she 
said, ** two miniatures ; one is the picture of a 
lady, — ^stay, it is this lady's likeness; the other is 
that of a gentleman whom I have never seen. 
There is writing upon one of the leaves — a name. 
It is Aw writing — his name — Wolfgang Stunner.^* 

<* Wonderful!'' exclaimed the Count. **I am 
convinced ! There is no contesting.such evidence 
as this." And putting his hand into his pocket, 
he drew from it precisely such a porte-feuille as 
LfOlotte had described ; and placing it in Bertha's 
hand, said : " This, my love, was given to me by 
Sturmer this morning, with more solemnity in his 
manner than I could account for. He said it was 
one of the things he nTost prized, as it contained 
v<Jtrs and Anton's pictures, ^iven to him by your 
^brother, and for that reason he wished to place it 
himself in my hands. I confess, I cannot under- 
stand his parting with such a souvenir.** 

"He gave it to you as a legacy," said Lolotte 
solemnly. 

'*A legacy!" exclaimed the Count and Countess 
together: " why? — howl — ^for what reason?" 

but Lolotte remained silent. 

"£an you tell n^ where Sturmer is at this mo- 
no«pt V* said Bertha, after a pause. 

'•^He is travelling," was tne answer. 
''^*'*rhis is very strange," remarked the Count. 
** H^^8 not even hint at an idea of travelling 
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when we parted this morning. Is he going to 
make a long journey V* 

"A very long one/' replied Lolotte, ^hing. 

'' And when will he return home V inquired 
Bertha. 

'' He win net)er rettcrn home ag4dn^*' was the 
answer. 

After thist she persisted in remaining silent ; and» 
upon a sigpn of Bertha's, the Count raised her in 
his arms, and» carrying her into the adjoining 
room, placed her upon the bed. 



4- 



- CHAPTElf VII. » . * 

I have been pattet ; ]et me 4>e^ yet. 

Oh ! would it were oaf |^fc 

To be forgetful. «. 

- IkaoBtron. 

It was not till eight o'clock the next momipg 
that Lolotte awakened ; and she arose so much * 
refreshed and invigorated as to feel quite equal to 
continue her journey homewards in the course of 
the day. She had slept so profoundly, that when, 
on the preceding evening, her maid (who had 
been indulging in the delight of a long gossip, du- 
ring her supper, with the servants of the neiwly- 
arnved travellers,) returned to her mistress's room, 
and found her plunged in that deep slumber, she 
had no difficulty in undressing and placing her in 
her bed without awakening her. 

Since her last interview with Sturmer, Lolptte 
had taken neither rest nor nourishment sufficient to 
sustain her bodily strength ; and the agitation of 
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her mind, added to the untisual exertions she was 
obliged to nnake in order to hasten her departure 
from Prague, had been too much for a frame so 
delicate ; but it was not until she was seated in the 
carriage that was to bear her thence, that she be- 
came aware of the utter prostration of her strength. 
Then, when the excitement of action was over, 
came reflection with its train of tortures and ter- 
rors to subdue her courage ;^«then did her sinking 
heart fail her;< — ^then did all that she had yet to 
endure strike dismay into her soul To the 8jgony 
of a.fiojil separation from the being who, for the 
last few months, had been all the world to her, 
was added the terror of meeting her husband, with 
the dreadful secret of her newly«4iscovered love 
weighing i^n her'hea^.' How should she con- 
ceal hei: nnsery frontlbim? and how, alas ! could 
she avow its cause ? " Qh\ that I had been suf* 
fered to die eight years ago !" thought she, with 
something" 4ile a^feeling of bitter repining at her 
fate ; ^ for*what accumulated sorrows have I been 
reserved! And yet, my God, Thou knowest 
best I" — ^the hal»tual piety and meekness of her 
soul surmounting that momentary disposition to 
murmur — ^"^ forgive me for questioning Thy wis- 
dom — and if this cup mstf not pass away from 
me. Thy will be done !" 

Silently absorbed in her feeling^s, she leaned 
from the' carriage windo\f with her eyes fixed 
upon the regal towers of the Hraschin rising in 
proud pre-eminence above the innumerable spires 
and palaces of antique and aristocratical Prague, 
until a bend in the road shut them from her view. 
It was there that Sturmer dwelt— there she had 
first known him ^ and when die no more beheld 
them, the last connecting link between him and 
herself appear^ to be rudely riven asunder; she 
closed her eyes .with a feeling of such deep an- 

VOL. I. — 12 
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guish that her h^fift nckened beneath if, and after 
an ineffectual struggle to resist the deadly chill 
that was creeping over her^ she became insen^ble^ 

A succession of fainting fits caused so much 
alarm to her fellow travellers in the eil-wagen, 
(who feared that she was going to dfe amoiig 
them,) that when the vehicle stopped at Lobositz, 
and she was lifted out of it motionless and sense* 
less, they one and all refused to allow her to pro* 
ceed, and advised her servant to let her remain 
there until she should be better; and one of them, 
an old military officer, who had been deeply inte- 
rested by the appearance and sufferings of Lo* 
lotte, ofiered to become the bearer of a letter or 
message to her friends in Dresden to account to 
them for her protracted absence. JBut alas I Lo- 
lotto's maid, Gretchen, did irot know how to write, 
and all that she could do was to inform the kind-- 
hearted stranger, that, her mistress was the wife 
of Mr. Franz Moller, who was then lodging in 
the MtrMarkU at Dresden, No. — , and to beg 
that he would send there, and inform him of what 
had happened. This he promised to do, and the 
eil'wagen proceeded on its way, leaving Lolotte 
and her maid at Lobositz. 

But the nervous irritation of her spirits prevented 
her benefiting by the repose which such an ar- 
rangement was intended to procure for her, and 
it was only on the afternoon of the succeeding 
day, that from mere exhaustion, she fell into a 
sleep which terminated, as has already been de- 
scribedy by one of those exhibitions of natural 
somnambulism which always preceded or attended 
some crisis of suffering in Lolotte, and which the 
timely application of Animal Magnetism invaria- 
bly prevented. 

That Bertha^s experiment. upon her had pro- 
duced the effect of soothing and calming her 
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shattered nerves in that particular instance, has 
already been shown ; and the many hours of undis- 
turbed repose which it had procured for her, 
recruited her strength to such a degree that she 
immediately commenced her preparations for de- 
parture. 

She had opened the door of her bed-^room and ' 
was just going to cross the SpeisenSaal in order 
that she might ascertain from the host the hour 
when the next etl»wagen for Dresden would pass, 
when she perceived that the room was occupied 
by a lady and gentleman ; and hastily drawing 
back, she would have retreated into her chamber 
had she not been prevented by the lady quickly 
advancing and taking her hand. 

"Pray, come in," said she; "I am so glad to 
see you! Are you better this morning? We 
h^ve already been inquiring for you, but no one 
could tell us how you were." 

" Madam," exclaiffied Lolotte in the greatest 
surprise, " you are surely under some mistake ! I 
have never had the honour of seeing you before, 
and I dare not flatter myself that the health of an 
entire stranger can interest you.*' 

"Indeed, Madame Moller, I am under no mis- 
take," replied Bertha, smiling ; " it is your health 
which interests me so much at the present moment, 
and although I never saw you before last evening, 
I have heard so much of you that I do not lode 
upon you in the light of a stranger. And now 
give me leave to present my husband to you, the 
Count de Koenneritz." 

"Ah, madam," replied Lolotte, aft^ bending 
gracefully to the salutationof the Count, " I under- 
stand now I I have, indeed, often heard of you 
before ; but I thought that the Count de Kcenneritz 
had been detained by severe illness at — " 

"Yes, madam," interrupted the Count, leading 
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her to a chair, " we were detained at Czaslau by 
a slight indisposition of mine; but our mutual 
friend, Sturmer^ arrived in good time to save me 
from dying there of cold and hunger, and he 
brought us with him to his charming house at 
Prague, where we hoped to have had the honour 
of meeting you : but you had flown before we ar- 
rived/* 

Poor IMoUe felt her heart throb, and the blood 
rush to her cheek and brow at the mention of 
that beloved name. She would have given the 
world to have ascertained whether Sturmer was 
still with them ; but all her self-possession had 
suddenly abandoned her at that one allusion to 
him, and, trembling and confused, she sank sud- 
denly into a chair. Emotion so painful and irre- 
pressible could not escape the observation of the 
Count and Countess. They exchansed glances, 
and Bertha carelessly remarked, " That they had 
very much* wished Sturmer to have accompanied 
them to Dresden, but that he was unable to do so: 
she hoped, however, that he would visit them be^ 
fore long. Was "Madame MoUer aware of > any 
particular business that detained him at Prague, 
or did she know of any journey that he intended 
to make elsewliere V 

Thus called upon, Lolotte summoned Courage 
to reply, *• That she understood it to be Mr. Stur- 
mer's intention to remain at Prague, his usual 
place of residence, which he had only left to at- 
tend the Count de Kosnneritz in his illness at Czas^ 
lau. She^ had never heard of any other journey 
contemplated by him ; and she hoped, — that is to 
sav, she believed," — and here she stammered and 
faltered, — ** she meant she never had heard of his 
intention to visit Dresden." 
-' Here the Count and Countess glanced at each 
other a^in, air if mutually to recall the contrary 
opinion which Lolotte had so solemnly and de- 
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cidedly pronounced on the preceding evening. 
They said nothing, and appeared by that one look 
tacitly to agree that no farther mention should be 
made of Sturmer for the present ; and then, with 
a warmth and cordiality of manner, which soon 
restored Lolotte to her natural ease, they led her 
to speak upon other subjects, and finally prevailed 
upon her to breakfast with them. 

It was during that repast that they related to 
her the occurrences of the past evening, and the 
success with which Bertha had exerted her mag- 
netical skill in Lolotte's behalf. Her terror and 
confusion were inexpressible at the recital ; and, 
had any such evidence been required, would have 
fully ccmvinced the. Count of her total uncon-* 
sciousness of all that had passed during her som* 
nambulism : but he had already seen enough to 
convert him, and he was not one of those per** 
sons who, when once convinced, retract or qualify 
their opinions in order to maintain an appearance 
of consistency with previously prdoouQced views 
on the same subject. 

The curiosity of the Count de Kcenneritz was 
roused, and his interest excited, to investigate 
more deeply into the causes of phenomena so ex- 
traordinary; and partly from that motive, but 
still more from a feeling of kindness to Lolotte, 
whose strange introduction of herself to them, 
added to her beauty and her sufferings, had es« 
tablished a peculiar interest for her with him as ■ 
well as with Bertha, he was induced to propose 
that they should give her a seat in their carriage 
to Dresden, while Gretchen and the trunks should 
be left to proceed thither by the eil-wagen. An 
offer so cordially made was gratefully accepted 
by Lolotte ; and before noon she had taken her 
seat in the Count's travelling Berline, and-was. 
once more rapidly whirled towards homa . 

J?* 
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It was night before they reached Dresden, and ' 
the postilions bad some dimcnlty in finding the num^ 
ber of MoUer's lodging in the dimly lighted Mt- 
MarhL At last, however, they stopped before a 
dark-looking house, and Uie Countess's Heidogue, 
having ascertained that it was the one inhabited by 
Mr. Franz MoUer, Lolotte took leave <^ lier new 
friends, and, with a beatiw heart, Altered. ** Au 
revoir, dear Madame Mailer," were the parting 
words of Bertha ; ** I shall not fail to call upon 
you to-morrow morning.'' 

Slowly she ascended the staircase, and many 
times before reaching the third story, she stopped 
to take breath, and pressing her hand upon ner 
heart, endeavoured to still its tlirobbings. At 
last she reached a door upon which was nailed 
one of her husband's cards, and summoning all 
her courage to her aid, she rang the beU, ** Why 
should I WBLT to see him 1" thraght she ; *< surely 
my conscience absolves me from all sinful wishes." 
But she' knew that her heart was devoted to 
another, and therefore did she tremble; for it is 
only in minds predisposed to vice that the infi- 
delity of the heart is gtossed over as a venial 
error; but the truly pure in soul start from it as 
from tlie shadow of nn, instinctively knowing 
that to excuse and to foster such wanderings, is 
to smooth the path to others more fiital, although 
scarcely mofe repreheninble ; since the woman 
who has once accustomed herself to look upon 
the unlawful afiections of her heart with indul* 
gence and complacency, has not only ceased to 
be virtuous in thought, but is more than half won 
over to become criminal in deed 

Lolotte was not one of those who weakly 
cherish error until it grows into guilt, and, in tKe 
meantime, fondly and falsely persuade thenfteTves 
tliat they are innocent, because they have conceded 
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nothing but their heart. The knowledge of her 
love for Sturmer weighed upon her bouI like a 
secret. sin^ from which she had vainly struggled 
to disburden it ; and she approached her husband 
with the feelings of a criminal conscious that she 
had, for the first time, something to conceal from 
him, — ^knowing that she had never loved him» — 
and feeling that the duties and obligations of a 
wife bad now become hateful to her. 

She rang more than once before any sound or 
sign of answering the call could be distinguish^ ; 
but at last a step was heard within, and the well- 
known voice of Babet demanded, *^ Who is there I" 

*^It ia I, Babet," answered Lolotte; <<open 
quickly," And the door instantly flying back, 
discovered Babet in her night-clothes, with a light 
in her hand. 

^'Ob, niadaml oh, my dear mistress-! is it 
you 1^ she exclaimed as Lok>tte entered. ^ Kiiss 
die hmid mein lieber kind" suiting the action to 
the word. << But you are alone I Where is my 
master?' 

<^Your master r' repeated Lolotte, in amaze- 
ment ; << is he not here V* 

<* No» truly," was the answer ; ** he has tf one 
to luring you home, A gentleman called here 
yesterday to tell of your being ill somewhere be* 
tween this and Prague, and as he came after mas- 
ter had gone out for the day, he l^t a note to tell 
him all about it. ' When Mr. Franz oanie home 
in the evening and read the note, I never saw him 
so flurried or so angry; and what made him 
worse was, that it was too late for him to set off 
for you last night, so he was obliged to wait till 
this morning." 

■' ^/ He has gone to Lobositz, then !" exclaimed 
LoIoMe, " and I must have passed him on the 
road. Poor Franz! how sorry I am that he 
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should have had such vexation and trouble on my 
account." And yet, notwithstanding her regret, 
she felt inexpressibly relieved at the certainly of 
not meeting nioi for some houra. 

*'Yes, madam, he went this morning," said 
Babet ; ** and sadly it put him out of his way to 

!;o. But, oh, mv dear child, fiew ill you look ! — 
ndeed, indsed, 1 eould be as angry as my master 
is with you for not staying quielly at Prague with 
that great man, Doctor Sturmer, who dd you so 
much good, instead of running back here in spite 
of master's advice;— and he so pleased with all 
the Doctor had done for you : and wanting to be 
off to L^pzig, and backwards and forwards about 
his book, and the great sale, and all die rest of it. 
And yet it does my old heart good to see your 
sweet face again, pale as it is ;^but what we are 
to do whM master returns I know not, for there 
is no comfortable place here for you, only this one 
room, litt^ed from' one end to the other with pa- 
pers, And no comer to stow away a mouse.-^ 
When Mr. Franz got your letter, saying you 
were coming away from Prague, he was so vexed 
that he declared 4re should just remain as he was, 
to show you that you could not stay here ; and 
how mueii better it would have been for you to 
have done as he wished. Indeed he has never 
been in a good^humour since that letter came. — 
Pardon me deaf mistress, for telling you so, but 
I think it better that you should know all." 

** Well, Babet," said Lolotte, sighing, ** my hus- 
band will find that i have not returned to derange 
him in any way; and as fioon as I have seen him 
to-morrow I shall go home to the Ottowalder- 
grund." 

* And with the painful impression that no wel- 
come awaited her from him whose protection she 
had sought as her safeguard in the trials that as* 
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sailed»her he^rt, she laid down, not to sleep, but 
tovfne^itnte through the long watches of the night, 
and « ta endeavour to compose her mind for the 
meeting which she so much dreaded. 

Morning at length came, and with it arrived 
Franz* Moileri But» although Lolotte had been in 
some measure pr^ared for the dissatisfaction 
which she was to encounter, it far exceeded any 
exhibition of ill-humour that she had ever before 
witnessed in her husband. Franz was by no 
means a bad-tempered man ; and indeed he en- 
joyed the reputation of being quite the reverse, 
thank»to-a mild and open countenance, and to a 
total absence of violence or vindictiveness in his 
character ; but he had other faults of temper, not 
less difficult to^ contend with ; he was obstinate, 
and sullen under opposition, and naturaliv of a 
selfish and exacting disposition. Those faults had 
been strengthened by ^e yielding sweetness of 
Lolotte's chaFacter, the extreihe softness of her 
temper, and the total absence of selfishness, which 
had ever led her cheerfully to sacrifice her own 
tastes and wishes to the sGghtest whim of her hus* 
band. This was tha first time since their marriage 
that she had ventured to .decide for herself, or to 
act in direct opposition to an implied wish of his ; 
and an infraction of established rules so unex- 
pected, a decision which involved such a derange- 
ment of hts darilne plans and occupations, stirred 
up and threw to the surface all the least amiable 
elements of bis character 

*^ Well, Lolotte,'* said he, entering and throwing 
aside, in no very gentle mood, his meerschaum 
and tobacco-pouch, '< you have lad me a pretty 
dance for nothing !'' 

** Dear Franz," she answered, taking his hand, 
** it was all unknown to me I I never snould have 
thought of asking you to come for me to Lobo* 
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sitz ; and had I been in a state to know what was 
intended, I should have forbidden it ; but I was so 
very ill as to be unconscious of every thing/' 

^^ If you had done as I told you, you would not 
have been ill/' he replied; << but women are all alike 
— tell them to do one thing, and they will be sure 
to do another, just for the sak6>of contradiction. 
And now, may I ask what very pressing motive 
induced you to come off to me in such a hurry?*' 

" Oh, Franz !" said I^olotte, tears, in spite of 
her efforts to repress them, filling her eyes, ** can 
you ask me such a question ? i ou wrote to say, 
that you would be detained here for an indefinite 
period, and I felt it to be my duty to join you, es- 
pecially as you left me the option of doing so." 

" Yes, but I also tinequi vocally expressed to you . 
my opinion in fav9ur of your remayiiiig wbere 
you were, and it wc^s therefore your paramount 
duty to have actc4 tipon iha^ wish." 

Lolotte ^^teipaineri silent An 4|y9terical -sdli 
rose in her throat and. choked her utterance. Her - 
thoughts involuntarily reverted to Sturmer; and 
as she contrasted the ^ipyoted tenderness of his 
character and his idolatrous love for her, ,]yith the 
cold harshness of her husband's r^qgtion^ a deep 
sigh burst from her heart. . 

Franz was irr^ated, as ^11 unreasooabie^ people 
are, at meeting with dilence inst^d of such re- 
joinders as are ^at once a provocati^ to their own 
ill-humour and an excuse foxi its continuance. 
" One would think," saic^ JbjS after a pause, '^ that 
you fancied money and^iealth were only obtained 
to be trifled with anditirown away upon the high 
roads. See what it cost me to take you to 
Prague ; the least you could have done in return 
would have been to have remained there long 
enough to profit by the excellent care under 
which I had placed you, I left you improved in 
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health and strength beyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectations; my mind was quite at ease, from 
knowing you to be in such good hands, and I con- 
fidently looked forward to returning to you in the 
springy and finding you perfectly recovered. But, 
instead of continuing a treatment which had done- 
such wonders for you, you have rashly taken 
upon yourself to act in direct opposition to your 
physician's advice and your husband's opinion, 
and the consequence is, that I find you in a worse 
state than when I took you to Prague. I might 
just as well have not taken you there at all !" 

"Would to Heaven that you never had!" 
thought Lolotte ; Jbut she said nothing : the fulness 
of her heart had <yverfiowQd at her eyes, and she 
*wept in silence* , * 

" ••Beiridps/' continued Pranz, "I had fully ex- 
plained tcT you the position of i^y afihirs here with 
respect to my book ; mery moment of my time is 
' occupied in #iish]ng and preparing It for the 

Cess ; it is to be published at lieipzig, and I must 
I there to superintend {j^oceedings. All this of 
coutte^Qtails aB*Dutlay.<^ money, for which, in- 
deed; I ejEpect to be remunerated hereafter by the 
extensive sate 5f my work ; but in the meantime I 
am pressed lor means, aiid did ngt require the ad- 
ditional (Sxpense of your journey hither, and losing 
the rentW thl house- at league, for which I had 
paid in advanlfb^ and the prospect of doctor's fees 
during the restofthe winter ; for we shall find no 
phjrsician in Dresdenllike that noble-minded fel- 
low, Sturmer, who never trould take a florin from 
me. I repeat, I did not rdq«ire all these additions 
to render my position embarrassing enough ; and 
you see, Lolotte, it is quite impossible that you 
should remain here ; nor can I, as matters stand, 
take another lodging for you in Dresden." 
" If that is all thatembarrasses you, dear Franz," 
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said Lolotte, in her own mild i^rsuasive tones, 
^* be assured that I have no wish to remain in 
Dresden ; indeed my only desire is to return imme- 
diately borne, and I came here with a view of 
proposing it to you. Thus you see, no additional 
expense will be incurred by the step I have taken, 
beyond the trifling one of my journey hither ; for 
as'the house at the Ottowaldergrund is shut up, 
and that at Prague already paid for, whether I 
live at the one or the other can make no difference 
in our household expenses ; besides, you know that 
I am a good economist, and I shall now redouble 
my exertions to make up for the costs I have en- 
tailed upon you by this unfortunate journey to 
Prague ; and in the meantime I shall in no way 
intenere with your literary business or your jour- 
neys to Leipzig. Believe me, Franz,. I have done 
Itll for the best ;-^let me not then have the pain of 
witnessing your displeasure, when I hoped iaty 
perhaps expected, your approbation I'^ And en- 
deavouring .to smile through her tears, she again 
held out her hand to him. 

" A soft answer turneth away wrath," ai|4 the 
ungracious husband felt his irritability vani^ be- 
fore the patient swej^ness of Lolotte's o^anner, and 
the ffood sense of her argument. 

"You always were the gentlest and best of 
beings,'Lolotte," said Franz, drawing her towards 
him and kissing her cheek ; " and that is the rea- 
son why I was so vexed at seeing you all of a 
sudden act in such a headstrong, unaccoraitable 
manner— so unlike yourself I Let it be the last 
time Aat you lake any step without my concur- 
rence, and then you will be sure never to do 
wrong ; and now let us turn our thoughts to what 
is to be done with you. There is Gretchen below 
stairs with your baggage, she having come in the 
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same eil-wagen v^ith me from Lobositz, and you 
see that there is no accommodation for her here.'' 

Lolotte proposed that she should in the course 
of the morning proceed home to the Ottowalder* 
grand with one of the servants, and that Franz 
should remain at Dresden with the other until his 
business between that place and Leipzig should be 
terminated ; and as this plan exactly corresponded 
with his own wishes, Moller eagerly embraced it, 
and gradually recovered his good-humour. 

Breakfast had been despatched, and Franz, full 
of his book and his journey to Leipzig, was des- 
canting upon both to Lolotte, who, weary, sad, 
and suffering, had more than once reminded him 
of the flight of time, and that a carriage must be 
immediately procured to take her to the Ottowal- 
der-grund, m order that she might arrive there be- 
fore dusk, when the door-bell rang, and in another 
moment the Countess de Koenneritz stood among 
them. 

Lolotte^s eyes were red with weeping — MoUer's 
cheek flushed with talking ; Bertha's quick glance 
noted the disorder of their countenances, and she 
drew her own inferences from what she saw. " I 
see it all,'^ thought she ; " he is grown suspicious 
of Sturmer — has obliged her^o see him no more 
— and is now tormenting her with his jealousy by 
way of rendering his home and himself more 
agreeable to her ! and such a home for a creature 
so lovely and so refined to be brought to ! She 
will die if she stays in it !^' 

'< Madame Moller,'* said the Countess, quickly 
advancing to Lolotte and kissing her; '^I told 
you yesterday what an encroachii^ person you 
would find me, and I have lost no time in verifying 
my assertion, bv coming to see you before you 
are settled at home. I have» however, had the 
forbearance to leave Monsieur de Kcenneritz out 
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of this unseasonable visit; he intends fo have the 
honour of making Monsieur MoIIer's acquaintance 
in a day or two," graciously turning to Franz ; 
'*but I could not wait so long without again 
seeing my fair patient, and if I have come mal-il' 
propos, you must only blame the force of attrac- 
tion which our magnetic ** rapport" has established 
between us, and which has left me no power to 
resist the strong sympathy that draws me towards 
you.*' 

However inopportune such a visit might at that 
moment have appeared to Lolotte and MoUer, the 
graceful warmth of Bertha's manner soon placed 
them completely at their ease with her. She te- 
lated to the husband thd curious circumstance 
which had introduced his wife to those who so ar- 
dently desired to,know her, precisely at that inter- 
esting moment when the moral and physical phe- 
nomena exhibited *bv her in her state of natural 
somnambulism, had enabled Bertha so success- 
fully to exert her magnetic power over her, and to 
change the hallucinations and delirium which had 
characterized her sleep-walking, into the profound 
calm and lucidity of magnetic clairvoyance. She 
did not, indeed, particularize the subject of Lo- 
lotte's visions, feeling the ground to be too deli- 
cate and dangerous for her to venture upon it with 
either of them ; but she triumphed unrestrainedly 
in the conviction which the whole occurrence had 
brought to the Count's mind, hitherto so sceptical 
upon all that concerned Magnetism, and she con- 
gratulated herself upon the power she possessed 
bf relieving Lolotte's sufferings, and offered to re- 

I dace- the ejfficient friend and physician she had 
eft at Prague. '^ 

This led to a declaration of Lolotte's project 
of returning to the countty on that day. Bertha's 
disappointment was at first unbounded and ex- 
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pressed without restriction; but after a while, 
looKing round the room, she said, " This is indeed 
no place for you to remain in, and I cannot-be 
so selfish as to regret that you should leave it; 
but I had countH upon your staying in Dresden 
and giving n great deal of your society — I 
had fixed my heart upon taking your cure into my 
own hands — and in short, I have done nothing 
but form plans about you since we parted last 
night. Is there no way of tempting you to re- 
main among us a little longer !" 

But Lolotte, whose unhappy state of mind 
made her long to be far away and alone, that she 
might throiw off the constraint which her husband's 
presence imposed upon her, and dare to weep un- 
questioned and unobserved, firmly but gratefully 
assured her that there was none ; and Bertha feeling 
that her recent acquaintance did not authorize her 
to argue the point farther, and knowing that her 
husband had not empowered her to make any 
offer that might tempt her new friends to alter 
their plans, gave it up; and after ascertaining 
the place of Lolotte'sl residence, and assuring her 
that she should very soon hear from or see her 
there, she took her leave, determined to lose no 
tinie in proposing to the Count that an invitation 
should be made to Lolotte to spend at their house 
the period of Holler's absence from Dresden. — 
Interest for the lovely invalid in a great measure . 
prompted Bertha to such a determination ; but 
curiosity also had its share in the project, for Lo- 
lotte had said just enough of Sturmer duriqg hec# 
trance to arouse the apprehensions ,of his friend 
upon his account, and not sufficient to satisfy fier 
inquisitiveness; and she longed, while she almost 
dreaded, to hear more upon that subject, and to 
compare the provisional declarations of Lolotte 
with the real state of Sturmer's affairs and move- 
ments. 



at 
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III an hour after the Countess de Kcenneritz had 
tjuiltfld Moller's apartment in the AU-Markt, Lo- 
lotic and her maid Gretchen left it also for the 
Oitowaldergrund, 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Dinqne tIcd, Uorle; il lao venir m*t esro: 
E noo lardir, oh'egli il ben tempo omti. 

The day was fast closing in when Lolotte 
reached her solitary home, and the last beams of 
a wintry sun shed a cold, sicUy ray upon its slant- 
ing roof, and the icicles ^at^iig from it ; a thick 
covering of snow wrapped the earth like a wind- 
ing'sheet ; the leafless trees stirred not in the still 
frosty air ; the deep waters of the Elbe lay locked 
in sullen silence beneath their prison of ice; the 
birds were mute — all nature appeared hushed into 
the cold breathless calm of death I Lolotfe felt 
the dreary scene to be in unison with her own 
desolate feelings, and without an effort to restrain 
them, she gave way to the anguish that oppressed 
her soul, and wept until exhaustion succeeded to 
emotions so intense. Oh, how sad are those tears 
which fall unheeded and unpitiedl — how agoni- 
zing those sighs to which no sympathizing bosom 
responds ! — how overwhelming that sorrow which 
must be endured alone and unsupported ! Yet 
€ven in this extremity of wo and abandonment, 
Ijolotte suffered no querulous murmurs to escape 
ber lips, or brood in her heart; she remembereil 
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that many blessings had once been hers, and she 
questioned not the wisdom or the justice of Him 
who had one by one withdrawn them from her. 
But although the spirit still remained strong within 
her to repel the sinful suggestions of despair, the 
poor frail flesh failed in the conflict^ and a very 
few hours produced so visible a change in^Jier, 
that she felt the moment of her release was fast 
approaching. 

It' had been decreed, however, that before she 
was suffered to depart, her virtuous resolution 
should be tested by one more trial— a trial which 
conflicting circumstances rendered more difHcult, 
perhaps, for her to resist than any of those which 
she had yet encountered. Whether principle tri- 
umphed over passion in that last fearful struggle, 
will be seen hereafter ; the narrator's task is not 
to forestall events nor to encumber them with her 
own reflections, but to relate them as nearly as 
possible in the wajf^ which they were repeated 
to her. 

The day following Lolotte's return home was 
the Sabbath, and weak and suffering as she felt, 
she determined to make.an effort to attend church- 
service that morning ; it might be the last time she 
should be able to do so, and her soul yearned to 
listen oiice morii^to this word of God in the holy 
edifice where her beloved grandfather had offici- 
ated for so many years, and where all the most 
important events of her life had been solemnized. 
The dearest affections and the most sacred senti- 
ments of her heart were identified with its old 
gray walls — there she had been christened, con- 
firmed, married — the last Christian rights had 
there been, performed over her children, her mo- 
ther, and her grandfather- — and their mortal re- 
mains reposed beneath the linden trees that shaded 
its quiet cemetery. 

13* 
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The unexpected appearance of Lolotte in the 
church of Lohmen, occasioned a sensation in its 
humljle congregation which, disturbed the devo- 
tions of many among them ; for she was beloved 
and respected by the poor inhabitants of that se- 
questered valley as a being of a superior aorder, 
and the sight of her brought hope and gladness 
to many a bosom that during her absence had 
languished for those timely kindnesses which she 
had never been known to refuse to the unfortu- 
nate. Humble as were her fortunes, and circum- 
scribed as her generous propensities were by the 
parsimonious disposition of tier husband, she had 
nevertheless, by dint of strict self-denial, always 
managed to reserve to herself the jwwer of mi- 
nistering to the wants of many of her fellow-crea- 
tures who were unable to work for themselves. — 
From her earliest youth she had been accustomed 
to abstain from those frivolous and selfish indul- 
gences which the generality of her sex, old as 
well as young, learn by the force of habit to con- 
sider less as luKuriss than as necessaries without 
which their happiness would be incomplete ; and 
restricting herself to the simplest style of dress— 
for a few natural flowers in her beautiful hair 
were the only ornaments she had ever worn — she 
devoted-the sums which so many expend in vanity 
to clothing the naked and feeding the hungry. — 
The wretched never applied to her in vain. — ■ 
When, as was sometimes the case, she had no 
money to bestow she would divide her oWn ward- 
robe with ihemj'kind words and gentle counsels 
she had for all — she worked for the old — she 
taught the young ;— by the former she was adored, 
by the latter revered and looked up to; — and 
verily she bad her reward even upon earth : for 
amidst those cruel bereavements which had blight- 
ed the promise of her youth, and that 'absence of 
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all sympathy between her husband and herself 
which had made her iiopeless for the future, the 
conviction that she was of use to so many of her 
fellow-creatures who, without her, would be friend- 
less, — that she, whose individual sorrows had left 
her hoart a desolate waste, still possessed the 
power to shed a ray of brightness upon the dark 
shadows of human suffering, — had sustained and 
consoled her during many an hour of solitude and 
despondency. 

For the first quarter of an hour after she had 
resumed her old seat in the church, her thoughts 
wandered in painful confusion to by-gone times, 
and many a vamshed scene, many a fond recol- 
lection crowded rapidly upon her memory, and 
filled it with images of the past, to the utter ex- 
clusion of the present ; but the Pastor's voice 
soon recalled her to herself; — it was not, alas ! 
the beloved voice upon which for so many years 
she had hung with love and awe as it uttered 
" truths divine" from that very same spot. — 
Where was he ? — and where were those who had 
listened with her 1 She raised her eyes, and they 
rested upon the funeral wreaths that were sus^ 
pended from the wall over the places once occu- 
pied by her family; those white chaplets were the 
only visible memorials that remained there of the 
beings she had so fondly loved and so bitterly 
deplored. She was alone — alone there for the 
first time ! At that moment the deep accents of 
the clergyman fell upon her ear, pronouncing 
words which appeared to her like the cry of her 
own heart : " Turn thee unto me and have mercy 
upon me, for I am desolate and in misery. The 
sorrows of my heart are enlarged; Oh, bring 
thou me out of my troubles !" From that instant 
Lolotte's attention became fixed,>and «hefoHpwQd 
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wilh feelings of the deepest devolion every part 
5f the service. 

When it was over, she walked forth into the 
churchycirJ, and was quickly surrounded by a 
crowd of humble frienda, each anxious to he the 
first lo uulcome back the gentle benefactress 
whom they had scarcely dared hope they should 
ever see again, and all pressing forward to kiss 
her hands with respectful affection. Much they 
had to tell her, and many inquiries to make about 
herself; aud to at! of them she listened and spoke, 
with that kindness and interest which are so sooth- 
ing and flattering, when they spring fron^ the 
heart, and are addressed to an indigent inferior. 
" My old mother can walk no longer," said one ; 
" and yet when she hears that you have returned, 
the good news will set her on her legs again." 
" And my poor blind child whom you taught to 
knit and to weave baskets, has put by all her best 
work to give to you, dear kind lady — and Kon- 
rad has been every day to feed the robins in your 
garden while you were away," said another. 
" Oh, how we have missed you I" esclaimed 
several logeiher ; " but thank God you have re- 
turned, and this will, indeed he a happy day for 
us all, if we hear that you are to leave us no 
more !" And as Lolotte listened to these simple 
expressions of good-will from the poor and infirm 
beings who had gathered round her, and gazed 
upon her with looks of unfeigned alTection, her 
heart once more expanded to those gracious emo- 
tions which human sympathy elicits, and a holy 
calm took possession of her mind as she reflected 
that although joyless herself, she could still bring 
joy to the hearts of others. " No, my good 
friends," said she, " I shall not leave you while 
,1 live." But slie forebore to sadden them by 
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Slaying that she had only returned among them to 
die. 

While she yet spoke, she directed her steps 
towards that part of the chuchyard which con- 
tained the graves of her family; and the crowd, 
guessjig her intention, fell back in silence, and 
remained at a sufficient distance from her not to 
disturb her meditations. She knelt by the snow- 
covered mounds, and, raisins her eyes to heaven, 
prayed long and fervently ; but she wept not, for 
she knew tnat she should soon be with those who 
slept beneath ; and although a thought of Stur- 
mer intruded even there, it was one so holy 
that angels might have participated in it. Her 
aspirations were for his eternal welfare, her hope, 
that ''the peace which passeth all understand- 
ing," and which the world cannot give, might 
be vouchsafed to him from above. 

When she rose from her knees, the good Pas- 
tor Hartmann's successor, Mr. Becker, was stand- 
ing by her. He drew-her arm under his own, and 
tenderly supporting her feeble steps, conducted 
her in silence from the melancholy spot beyond 
the precincts of the churchyard, where some of 
her humble friends still lingered that they might 
speak to her again. He would have uttered 
words of consolation to her, but something in her 
countenance forbade it It was not grief, — it was 
not resignation, — but a solemn abstraction, which 
showed that her thoughts were not with the 
mouldering relics of mortality over which she had 
just been kneeling, but with their immortal spirits 
which dwelt beyond the skies : and he felt that 
all he could express would then fall unheeded on 
her ears ; and so, without breaking in upon her 
contemplations, he continued to support her steps 
homewards, and it was not until they were within 
sight of the house, that Lolotte became aware of 
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whither she was going or by whom she was con- 
ducted. ^ , . . 

The intelligence of her return home had quickly 
spread from mouth to mouth among the poo/ in* 
habitants of that wild district, and by the time she 
reached the garden gate a large number bftd as- 
sembled there, just to kiss her hand, they said, and 
bid her welcome back. 

" Behold, how much you have still to interest 
you," said Mr. Becker to Lolotte* "Much has, 
indeed, been taken away from you, my dear 
young friend ; but the Godlike power of dispeql^ing 
nappiness to the poor and lowly still remains; 
and if ever pride was justifiable in poor frail hu- 
manity,-^! f ever it could find a resting-place in a 
heart so meek as yours, — it ji^ight be at a moment 
like this, when the joy which your return has oc- 
casioned among these poor people attests so elo- 
quently to your virtues, ani their grateful voices 
call down blessings upon your head for the bene- 
fits you have so unsparingly bestowed upon them. 
Monarchs might envy you the tribute of love and 
gratitude that has been spontaneously offered at 
the shrine of unpretending goodness this day, by 
hearts which know neither flattery nor guile.*^ 

Ti^se were gratifying words for Lolorte to 
hear, and they produced the salutary effect whicfc. 
Mr. Becker had desired. They recalled her to 
the interests of humanity, dispelled the feeling^f 
isolation which had oppressed her, atid falling'like 
balm upon her bruised heart soothed her into se- 
renity. Tears, indeed, swam in her eyes as she 
replied to them ; but they were the first tears in 
wnich, for many a day, anguish had had no share, 
and she hailed them as the harbingers of a calmer, 
happier state of mind.' She then addressed a few 
kind words to each of her poor pensietiers, o^dt 
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\ thanking them for the demonstrations of affec- 
tion which they had shown her that day, de- 
sired that they would resume their old habits of 
applying to her for assistance and advice when- 
ever their necessities required either. " And bear 
in mind," said she, ** that if I do not go to see you 
as formerly, it will be because my bodily strength 
has failed me, and not because I have grown un- 
mindful of you." 

" My dear young friend," observed Mr. Becker, 
'* you have exhausted yourself by the exertions of 
this tyiorning. You must talk no more at present, 
but go and repose yourself; and, above all, I en- 
join you not to think of attending church this 
evening. As soon as the service is over I will 
come and read the prayers to you.** And so say- 
ing, he left her at the garden gate, and she tra- 
versed the little enclosure alone. 

As she approached the house the figure of a 
man was dimly distinguished by her through the 
parlour casement, seated with his back towards 
it, and apparently bending in busy occupation 
over her husband's writing-table. " It is Franz," 
thought she ; and a momentary chill crept over 
her heart and forced upon her the unpleasant con- 
^ viction that his presence there was not only un- 
' " Ifwked-for, but unwished-for by her. " And yet," 
she reflected, " his coming to me so soon is a 
prdof of his kindness. He wishes to show, me 
that he is sorry for the cold reception he gave me 
yesterday ; and I eught to be grateful for this re- 
turn to good feeling, and reward him with an 
. aifectionate welcome." These thoughts passed 
with the rapidity of lightning through her mind 
as she gained the entrance of the house ; and im- 
posing. a strong efforf upon her feelings, that she 
miffht meet poller with unembarrassed cordiality. 
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she hastily crossed the little vestibule, and throw- 
insopcn the door of the sitting-room entered. 

TTbe noise of the opening door aroused from his 
occupalion the person who there awaited her 
coming. He started to his feet, and rushing to- 
wards her, Lolotte beheld not her husband, 

but Stunner 1 



CHAPTER IX. 

Haoght'a bad, alT* ipant, 
Wbna OUT deaite u (ol withoat eooUct: 
Tm mfu to be that wfaich m dnlroy. 
Than, b; deatruction, dwell in doubtful joy, 

Machtth. 

It in the overwhelming surprise which then as- 
sailed Lolotte, her first distinct sensation was one 
of joy at thus suddenly finding herself in the pre- 
sencs of the being dearest to her soul, and whom 
she believed she should see no more, instead of the 
one from whom it recoiled, and wh6m alone she 
expected to find there, that glad impulse was so 
short-lived, that no eye save the piercing one of 
love could have detected its fugitive traces upon 
her countenance, so rapidly were they succeeded 
by the most unequivocal signs of terror and dis- 
tress; but they had not been lost upon Sturmer, 
and th^ infused hope and courage into his sou). 
He had impetuously advanced to meet her, and 
possessing himfielf of her passive hand had car- 
ried it to his heart in speechless emotion ; but the 
conflict of her feelings had so bewildered hEff \h&t 
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she appeared suddenly to have become uncon- 
scious of his presence, and remained transfixed to 
the spot where she had first recognised hi||^ mo- 
tionless as a statue^ and betraying no sigqs of life 
save in the changing hues of her complexion. 
The blood which had rushed tumultuQusIy to her 
cheeks but a moment before, lending them a bloom 
so brilliant as to cheat the gazer into a belief that 
health wa? there, suddenly receded to her heart 
and left thiem white as alabaster, — her lips grew 
colourless — her eyes closed — her limbs suddenly 
refused to sustain her ; Sturmer threw his arms 
round her, and supported her sinking frame upon 
his bosom ; he bore her to the window, and throw- 
ing it open bared her temples to the keen air, and 
chafed her hands in his ; and as her head drooped 
helplessly upon his shoulder, and his eyes wan- 
dered fondly over that exquisite countenance, he 
for the first time became aware of the fearful 
changes that had passed over it since he last be- 
held it, arid tears of agony burst from his eyes. 

He thought of the first time he had seen her ; — 
even thus had she then appeared to him, wan, 
breathless, and inanimate ; Death was the ghastly 
rival from whose grasp he had then successfully 
struggled to rescue her, — not for himself, indeed, 
but to resign her to another. Was the dreadful 
Conflict ever to be renewed under that roof? — and 
"had the inexorable tyrant again appeared to^dis-- 
pute her possession, and to triumph over Him, 
when, after long years of despair, hope had once 
more dawned upon his heart? 

Happy, ah, happy, had it indeed been so ! happy, 
had she then died, the last feeble pulses of her 
heart fluttering only with joy ill repressed and 
love irrepressible I happy, could she have escaped 
that knowledge, which was to bring with it worse 
than death I But it was not to be; the chalice 
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was not to pass away from her lips until she ha^ 
drained its contents even to the iasl bitter dregsF 
A gas]:ing sigh soon announced that Lolottej 
was reviving from her swoon: siie opened herj 
eyes and gazed wildly around licr for a moment,T 
then closed them again, and a gush of tears re-l 
lieved her oppressed heart;' — but it was not untiL^ 
Sturmer spoke that memory and consciousness re- 
turned to her. At the sound ot liiai beloved voice, 
calling upon her name in tones of londorest affec- 
tion, her whole frame thrilled, and a smile flitted 
over her countenance ; she raised her head from 
his bosom, and looking wistfully in his face for 
the space of a minute, passed her hand over his 
forehead. 

" It is no dream," she muttered to herself; " it 
is Sturmer. God help me !" 

' Then disengaging herself from his support she 
tottered to the nearest chair, and sinking into it 
covered her eyes with her hands, and remained 
silent. 
Sturmer knelt at her feet 

._",Roose yourself, beloved Lolotte," he said " and 
listen to me. I have much to say, — much that 
vim must hearl" and he gently removed her 
nan^B from her face. 

I,oloUe did rouse herself, and cast upon him a 

. look full of reproach ; " You can have nothing to 

say to me to which I ought to listen," she replied. 

■ "Why are you here, Mr. Sturmer? Oh, why 

have you thus cruelly disregarded my entreaties 

— my prohibitions V 

" You ask me why I am here, Lolotte, and I 
answer you by another question. Did you not 
promise faithfully to remain at Prague until I re- 
turned thither, and have you not broken faith with 
met I am kerts, Iiolotte, because you are not 
there!" 
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** Oh !" said she, wringing her hands, " this per- 
secution is too unjust, — it is cruel, it i^ unmanly! 
you well knew that a promise extorted from me 
under the influence of terror could not be binding, 
— vou well knew that." 

" It matters^ not what I knew or thought," in- 
terrupted Sturmer, " since you would not put my 
self-control to the test. Perhaps you were right 
not to trust me, — ^perhaps ? nay, you were right ; 
for your flight has convinced me that I could not 
have fulfilled the promises which I then made to 
you, — that I could not voluntarily have relin- 
quished you on my return, — that I sought but a 
respite from the misery that menaced me, — that 
nothing but force should have separated you from 
me ! It pointed out to me the necessity of having 
no farther concealments from you ; — all this I felt 
wKen you had removed yourself far from me. 
Oh, I-iolotte, I was deceiving you, — perhaps my- 
self, — when I last saw you ; now I have cast de- 
ceit away from me for ever. I have come to 
speak the truth to you, — the truth only I Will 
you consent to listen to me without interruption V' 

"No!" said Lolotte firmly, "for I can-^uess 
what you would say. Spare me the pain and 
mortification of hearing arguments which your 
owTi judgment must condemn, and — ^" * 

But Sturmer interrupted her impetuously. ** I 
will spare you nothing," he exclaimed. " You 
must listen to me, Lolotte. I will be heard ! and," 
he continued, speaking through his closed teeth, 
and starting to nis feet, " try not my patience be- 
yond itfl bearing ; I have need of all my coolness, 
all my reason, at this moment ; for that which I 
have to say is, God knows, as dreadful for me to 
utter as it will be painful for you to hear !" 

He paced the room rapidly for a few liioments 
in silence and in the greatest perturbation ; then, 
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approaching the place where Lolotle sat pale and 
motiooless, and perceiving the dismay which hia 
words and his manner Had occasioned her, he, 
with a powerful effort, surmoiiuied liIs own emo- 
tion ihat he might the more affeclually tranquillize 
Iiers, and stood before her with folded arms, calm 
and self- possessed. 

" In this room, eight years ago," he said, in 
accents so sad and ,so impressive that they vi- 
brated to the soul of Lototte, " the first dawnings 
of love warmed my heart; here the romance of 
my life commenced ; and here, on the very same 
spot, fate has ordained that the crisis that is to 
terminate it should take place ! Upon that crisis 
hangs life or death ; — my salvation or my perdi- 
tion ; — eternal I should have said, could I believe, 
as you do, that God will punish his imperfect 
creatures hereafter for failing to overcome the 
passions with which he has endued them, — for not 
vanquishing the destiny which be has allotted to 
them in this wretched world! Mine was to love 
you — " - 

" This I must not hear," interposed Lolotte, 
tremulously. 

" Yes, Lolotte, this you must hear !" he an- 
swered. "X-et me, once for all, appeal to your 
heart in my behalf; or, if you have obdurately 
closed it against me, let me entreat you to con- 
sult your reason. Ask yourself whether I have 
not, bv my long, long silence, deserved that you 
should for once hear me to an end without inter- 
ruption ?" 

Lolotte remained silent, and he proceeded:— 

" M^ destiny was to love you ! and could I put 
faith in sorcery, I should believe that through the 
agency of that lifeless image," pointing to Lo- 
lotte's picture, " a spell had been cast over me to 
lead to my undoing; since, in looking upon it, my 
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heart acknowledged by anticipation the myste^ 
riousy fatal influence which you alona werq to ex- 
ercise over it, and devoted itself, tWith the con- 
stancy of a martyr, to a worship which was to 
bring upon me tortures and sacrifices^ Could 
that4)icture speak, it would tell of the vow breathed 
before it, when, as I then beUeved^ I looked upon 
it for the last time. It was the vow of a mad- 
man; but I have kept it, Lolotte ! All this you aU 
ready know, and I will not repeat what my letter 
has revealed to you; but that which ypUjdo not 
know, and which you can never understand, — 
because you are the creature of sentiment^ not of 
passion, of reflection, not of impulse,^ — is the sud- 
denness and intensity of the host of feelings ^hich 
then assailed me, and crowded th» sensations of a 
long life into the space of twenty-four hours ;— 
admiration, pity, love, expectation, hope, jealousy^ 
and despair alternately asserted their sway over 
me; but of those conflicting sentiments,, two only 
were doomed to survive, and like evil spirits, ta 
haunt the tenement from which they had driven 
away every other inmatej . Love and despair 
took possession of my heart! Lolotte, in the 
name of those enduring feelings, and all they havQ 
cost me, I now supplicate you l" 

And again he knelt at her feet,^ and clasping his 
hands together fixed his eyes in impassioned en^ 
treaty upon Lolotte^s half-averted face, where the 
confusion and resentmeait which had rendered her 
speechless showed themselves ia burning blushes^ 

" If," he continued, ** such were- the feelings to 
which the extraordinary cireumstajices of our 
first meeting gave birth,, judge of what they must 
have become when, after a lapse of years, we 
were suddenly thrown iato such ii^timate contact 
ihat every sentin>ei^t of your soul became as dis« 
tiuctly revealed to me as the lineaments of youi^ 
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lovely face. It was a glorious and exciting con- 
templation, but one too perilous to he indulged in 
with impunity! the beauties I there discovered 
made me ali^ost forgetful of the beauties of your 
matchless person, — passion became exalted into 
adoration ;— but this, too, 1 have already told you ; 
and if I dwell upon it again« it is to show you that 
the devotion you inspired was no vulgar senti- 
ment, — -that it was worthy, as far as human feel- 
ings could be, of its incomparable object !** 

"Cease, in pity ceasel" said Lolotte faintly, 
"and in the name 6f that respect which once 
taught you to be silent, let me be gone;" And 
she struggled to rise frbm her chair; but in vain; 
her trembling limbs refused to support her ; and 
unable to fly the peril of listening to words which 
but too eloquently described the exalted nature of 
her own sentiments for him who uttered them — 
softened and gratified, despite her efibrts to be 
otherwise, by the intensity of the love she had in- 
^pired, yet angry and confounded at the weakness 
which was creeping over her heart, and leading 
her to contemplate with complacent tenderness the 
avowal of that unhallowed passion, — ^the irritation 
of her spirits overcame her efforts to appear coldly 
and reprovingly calm, and she burst into a passion 
of tears. 

Long and unrestrainedly she wept; and as 
Sturmer gazed upon her flushed cheeks and throb- 
bing temples, which were but half concealed by 
the' small white bands that were spread before 
them, tears of tender compassion for the struggling 
victim rushed to his own eyes. 

"Oh, my beloved!" he exclaimed, "how often 
have I thought of the different lot that would have 
awaited us Doth, here and hereafter, had God be- 
stowed upon me the blessing of your hand ! How 
would your gentle influence have corrected the 
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faults of my character, and repaired the errors of 
my education! How would my devoted love 
have filled up the aching void which the death of 
those dear to you had left in your heart! My 
pride and my happiness would have been to have 
given up my soul to your guidance. Your God 
should have been my God ; your faith my faith ! 
Such would have been the past; and for the fu- 
ture, — ^think you that age could have the power to 
quench the fires of a love so pure and holy ? Oh, 
no ! immortal as our souls would be that sacred 
flame! and when the moment should arrive that 
summoned one of us to precede the other into the 
unknown world beyond the grave, the bitterness 
of death would be softened by the blessed convic- 
tion that the same hereafter awaited us both !" 

Poor Lolotte ! The picture Sturmer had drawn 
of his devoted tenderness, and of the happiness 
that might have been theirs had Heaven destined 
them for each other, contrasted but too painfully 
with the apathetic nedect of her husband and the 
hopeless desolation of heart which had been the 
consequence of it ; but more especially the avowal 
he had made of what her influence might have ef- 
fected for his immortal interests, could she have 
been his guide and companion during their earthlv 
pilgrimage, impressed itself upon her heart with 
painful intensity, and every word he uttered sank 
deeply there, and called mrth regrets which vir- 
tue would not have blushed to avow^ so unstain- 
edly free were they from the alloy of selfish pas- 
sions. 

" It was not to be,'* she thought; *' it may not, 
— must not, — never can bel Then why do my 
thoughts dwell thus vainly upon a dream ?" And 
raising her eyes with an appealing look to Hea- 
ven, she clasped her hands wildly together, and 
murmured to herself, ** O my God ! give' me 
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strength to resist the pleadings of my heart Jin his 
favour ! Save me from myself!" 

Sturmer read the emotions of Lolotte's soul in 
her eloquent countenance, and remorselessly pur- 
sued his advantage over her. 

" It is not too late," he said; " we may still be 
happy ; still may we realize that life of love which 
has been mv day-dream for so many years ! and 
the future, the future passed together (oh, blessed 
thought!) shall indemnify us for the joyless past. 
Oh, my Lolotte, does not your heart plead for me 
--does it not plead for yourself at this moment? 
Consult but its dictates, and they will forbid you 
to reject the elements of happiness that are within 
our grasp — they will forbia you to inflict despair 
and death where you might bestow light and life. 
Give yourself to me, dearest, best beloved 1 mine 
you have long been in heart and soul, — mine I 
supplicate you to become voluntarily and unre- 
servedly — mine aloncy now and to all eternity !" 

" I wonder at my patience in sufiering you thus 
to address me !' said Lolotte, indignation strug- 
gling with, and surmounting, the tenderness which 
but a moment before had assailed her, and lending 
fire to her eye and bloom to her cheek. " You 
presume too far upon the indulgence with which 
I have treated your request to be heard, and bit- 
terly do you make me repent of having for a mo- 
nient weakly listened to you. Let me go, sir ! I 
will hear no more ; your presumption has recalled 
me to myself!" 

But Sturmer, grasping her dress as she at- 
tempted to rise, forcibly detained her ; and while 
his lips quivered and his eyes flashed with ill-re- 
pressed passion, the efforts he made^ to master his 
strong emotion caused his vovce to sink almost to 
a whisper. 

" Lolotte," he said, with that forced calm which 
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is sometimes more terrible to witness than a burst 
of passion, " upon my knees, and with the despe- 
rate energy of one who feels that more than life 
depends upon your answer, I ask for the only 
boon that can render existence desirable to me — 
I supplicate for life at your hands ! for, mark me, 
dearest, I have sworn it, and again I swear it in 
your presence, without you I will not live ! One 
word from those dear lips will seal my doom ; to 
live with you, or to die for you, such is the alterna- 
tive that hangs upon your breath — speak then, 
Lolotte!" 

She pressed her hands upon her throbbing 
heart, and sighed convulsively. 

" Retract those dreadful words !" she exclaimed 
wildly. **Have mercy upon me! — oh, have 
mercy upon yourself, Sturmer!" Then sinking 
upon her knees, and raising her clasped hands 
towards him, she continued in broken accents, " I 
adjure you by all that is sacred! — by all that you 
once respected ! — in the name of God who hears 
us! — in the name of honour and virtue, which 
once spoke to your heart I — by your hopes of eter- 
nal salvation, I adjure you, Sturmer, not to tax 
my courage beyond its bearing ! Think of what 
you require of me, — think of what you threaten 
me with, rash, ungenerous man ! and recall the 
barbarous vow that would force me to choose be- 
tween your death or my otim dishonour /" 

" No, Lolotte !" he replied, raising her from her 
knees, and speaking in the same calm determined 
tone, which made her blood freeze with horror, 
for it sounded like the knell of hope ; " I will not 
deceive you by revoking what I have said. I am 
weary of a struggle which has embittered my ex- 
istence : life, with you for my companion, would 
have been to me heaven upon earth-»-a foretaste 
of the joys of Paradise ! without you, it becomes 
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a loathsome burden, under which I have not the 
courage to toil ; and, therefore, after mature re- 
flection, I have determined to cast it from me. I 
did not impart this resolution to you as a threat j 
but as a warning, fo save you from the remorse 
which I know will overtake you when I am no 
more, and that you vainly remember how you 
mififht have snatched me from death, but would 
not!" 

"Talk not thus dreadfully of death," .said Lo- 
lotte, shuddering; "or if a life must be sacrificed 
to end this struggle, let it be mine ! Kill niybody, 
Sturmer; it will be a les» cruel deed {haft to kill 
my soul." , ^ 

" You offer me your lifei Lplotte 'y and yet you 
refuse me your love^* replied Sfcurmer "bitterly; 
" but it is your love alor*^ that fcovet, and that 
alone will I accept ! On these terms only will I 
live." 

"My love?" said the unhappy Lolotte, speak- 
ing to herself, and in the overwrought state of 
her feelings, unconscious that she was doing so 
audibly. " Does he not know that I would not 
withhold it, could I bestow it without a crime? but 
I must not open my heart to him — ^no, not even to 
save it from breaking ! And what does he ask 
of me ? To forget my mother's precepts ; to for- 
feit my hopes of heaven,— to change innocence 
into guilt, — to become the thing he himself would 
despise, — to abandon my husband ! — " 

" Your husband is incapable of appreciating 
the treasure he possesses ; ne does not love you, 
Lplotte !" 

"Sir!" exclaimed Lolotte, starting, and sud- 
denly restored to a sense of her situation, and 
to all her self-possession by this remark : " you 
CQlumniate my husband; he loves me, — at all 
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events, I am satisfied wi& his affection, and I both 
love and honour him !" • 

" Now God give me patience !*' cried Sturmer, 
-stung to the quick by this Unexpected declaration, 
which (although by no mfeans convinced of its 
truth,) he could not he»B* from the lips of Lolotte 
without a lealous pang; whiclir gendered more in- 
tolerable the* reproof it was intended to convey, 
and doubled the disappointment her last words 
had inflicted ; for he had watched her previous 
agonies, her irresolution, and her temporary wan- 
dering^with a fast increasing hope that they were 
the dying struggles of- Principle, and that Passion 
would^triumph, and lead her to surrender herself 
' to him a M^iUing victiqfi at last. But this sudden, 
proud assertion^f her duty confounded his expec- 
tations, and tra&pofted. him almost to frenzy. - 

"Now God give me patience! for you drive 
ipe to desperation; you force me to disclosures 
which, indeed, I came here determined to make, 
but which I would thankfully, oh, how thankfully ! 
have receded from, had you allowed me. I 
wished to owe every concession to your love aione^ 
Lolotte, and nothing to the force of circumstances ; 
but now know all! and drawing close to her, and 
grasping her hands, to prevent her escaping from 
him, he, in a voice almost inarticulate from emo- 
tion, breathed a few low words into her ear. 

Transfixed with horror, no exclamation escaped 
the blanched lips of Lolotte, — that dreadful whis- 
per appeared to have changed her to stone ! 

AH her anger vanished, all liis good feelii^ 
returned during the agonizing disclosure; but 
that sudden transition from overbearing passion 
to deepest humility, was lost upon the unhappy 
Lolotte. A start of dismay had marked her con- 
sciousness of his guilt ; but after that, no visible 
sign showed that she still heard him, or saw /him 
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near her, until, exhausted by the tumultuous emo- 
•tions of his desperate avowal, Sturmer cast him- 
self at hei'^feet, and with passionate tears and 
broken suppliications for mercy sought to embrace 
her knees. That touch appeared to restore Lo- 
lotte to herself; shp shuddered* and recoiled from 
it as she would have done from the contact of some 
noisome reptile, and' rising from her chair re- 
moved herself .beyond his reach to the farther end 
of the room, where a door opened into a small 
cabinet. 

" Approach 'not !*' she said, in unfaultering ac- 
cents, and bending upon him a look beneath wrhich 
his soul quails ; for although pity \ms mingled 
with the indignant sorrow it conveyed, it w?is pity 
such as the Accusing Angel may be supposed to 
exhibit when laying before the Judgment Seat^of 
God the black catalogue of human offences, which 
its celestial nature can neither comprehend nor 
stoop to excuse, '• 'Tis not that I fear you," she 
continued, with a gesture of incomparable dignity ; 
" all danger from you is now at an end. You 
have indeed, by an act of unequalled treachery, 
triumphed over this poor perishing clay, which a 
very. few days, at the utmost, must restore to the 
dust from which it sprang; but think not that you 
shall triumph over my immortal spirit, too, and 
sendit stained with guilt into the presence of its 
Maker ! 9io ; the avowal of that dark deed has 
pilaced an eternal barrier between us ; it has cured 
my heart of all its weak delusions ! Dp not inter- 
rupt me," she continued, seeing that Sturn>er wag 
about to speak ; these are the last >yords you will 
ever hear me utter, and.l enjoin you to listQp tgr> 
thentu" ' V. 

Subjugated ^y the solemnity and the coUec^tedd^ 
n^s q{ her manner, Sturmer mechanically obey^ - 
her, and without pausing she continued. . >, ^. « 
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*^ Yes, Sturmer, those weak delnsions shall now 
be atsknowledged-^/ lot!>ed you ! how intensely, 
how exclusively I loved yoif, God wSb read the 
struggles of 'my heart alone knows I You were 
to me the best, the noblest, the purest of created 
beings, the man who wrestled victoriously with a 

fuilty passion ^nd would have preferred death to 
ishonour I-— the man who sought to varvquisk 
himselfy not to vanquish the woman he loved ! — 
That conviction ennobled you in my eyes !-^ 
indeed you were dangerous to me, and I fled y 
presence foreverr— not to forget you,* but to cheat 
my breaking heart into the Jbelief that its unhal- 
lowed devotion might be pardoned, for, that in 
loving you, I worshipped virtue's self. This was 
a wicked self-delusion, but it was my last, my 
only consolation ; 1 am punished for it — punished 
through yoa You have torn the veil irom my 
eyes, and shown me the worthlessoess of my idol. 
Sturmer, you have forced me to despise you ! may 
God foi^ive you the agony with which 1 pro- 
nounce these words !" She looked upwards for 
a nK)mient, with clasped hands raised, as if appeal- 
ing to Heaven for strength to support her through 
that dreadful trial; then turning upon him a look 
of minded scorn and anguish, " Farewell, Stur- 
mer,*' she said, <* farewell for ever ! — we are sepa* 
rated to all eternity !" and pushing open the door 
of the" cabinet as she uttered the lasfJ^eords,rfshe 
disappeared thrx)ugh it. 

Sturmer, who had sprung to his feet when he 
perceived her intention, rusified forward to arrest 
her, but only reached the door in time to hear the 
toey turn twice in the lock. He called in frantic 
aecents upon the name of Lolotte, and repeatedly 
^pplicated for admission-— no answer was re- 
turned ; he knelt and listened at the key-hole — ^not 
a itoiaid was heftrd within! with one blow be 

VQL. I.— 15 
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might have burst open the slight door, but he for- 
bore to commit that outrage; and finding all his 
entreaties to be heacrd inefiectual, he returned to 
the writing-table from which Lolotte's entrance 
had disturbed him, took up the letter he had been 
writing, and read it over. 

It was the full confession of all that he had just 
personally communicated to her,-— the more cohe- 
rent, because uninterrupted history of his love and 
his guilt, — the passionate exhibition of his wishes 
and his expectations ! There was not one expres- 
sion there that could be construed into triumph 
over her ; he dwelt upon her purity with venera- 
tion — her spiritualized tenderness for him with 
adoration — his own madness with remorse and 
execration ! He did justice to his own purity of 
intention up to the moment when, in her sleep, 
Lolotte had surprised liim 'writing her an eternal 
farewell, arfd he *j©ined fo '^f«r letter the written 
evidence of ffer deep devoted affectioH ftirJiiifQ.ijgi^ 
the paper she hadftBettrnade the deposit^Jry of her 
bosom's secret. , fiut there, his s§Jf^usti§cation 
ended; and he sought only4o cover himself witj^ 
shame, that her spotless virtdfeT might show m<^ 
bright by the contrast — to hun^e hirtiself i»^ihe 
dust before her,^thatihe might raise he^ ypoiTii 
pinnacle, alonc^in her excelleivcre-«-an object to be 
knelt to and worshipped— pi being endued wth all 
the tenderqess, and none of the frailty of hulMnity 
-—she, the innocent, the virtuous, .the betraj^ ! — 
the victim of a treachery as fetal as it had been 
unpremeditated ! To these he added a few lines, 
alluding to the agonizing interview he had just 
had with her, and the severity with which she had 
thrown him from her for ever ; and, as a last ap- 
peal to her mercy, he besought her to reflect far 
two hours only, before she irrevocably pronounced 
upon his doom. He would await her answer at a 
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particular part of the Ottowaldergrund, which he 
designated about half a mile from Lolotte's abode : 
and if at the end of that peri:od no mitigating re- 
flections offered themselves to her mind, and in- 
duced her to change her stern resolve, he would 
no longer persecute her with his supplications; but 
he warned her that she should find upon the 
threshold of her door the lifeless body of him upon 
whose heart she had so coldly trampled, whose 
repentance she had rejected, and whose devotion 
she had spurned ! If he might not devote his life 
to atooing for an unpremeditated crime, he would 
die to expiate it. 

When Sturmer had folded his letter, he left the 
parlour to seek for Gretchen, that she might carry 
it to her mistress ; but Gretchen had obtained per- 
mission to go and visit her mother at Lohraen, 
whom she had not seen f5r several months, and 
thither she had rdpitred as soon as*Lolotte had 
-JCQtuwiecf'ffom church; "go thaf^findfng iTOpBTson 
in the hdase that might do j^iir Wdding, Sturmer 
retur^ed. tcf the locked door; and, after another 
-jvain effort to obtain^ an answer from within, he 

■' ttpped his letter ufiderneath it,^and with a heavy 
heftft left the h^use, and walked slowly towards 
Jtfialiprf^t of th^' Ottowaldergrund which he had 
particularized lo^Lolotte as the^spot where he 
. shoi^ await her la&t .decision. In tess than half 
an noiir afterwards Franz Moller arrived in great 
haste at the garden gate, and without alighting 
there drove round to the back of the premises, put 
up his sledge and horse in the coach-house, and 
walked into the house by the offices. The motive 
for his unexpected appearance will be explained 

^n the succeeding chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 



This IB Fate, be it as jou wilt. 

Galt. 

It has been seen that the Countess de Koenne* 
ritz had separated from the Mollers on the pre- 
ceding day with the firm intention of obtaining her 
husband's permission to invite Lolotte to become 
their guest during the absence of Franz at Leip- 
zig. Various motives induced her to fix her heart 
upon the realization of this project, but she found 
it a more difficult point to compass than she had 
previously supposed. The Count was full of cour- 
tier-like gallantry ' for his beautiful yoUng wife» 
devotedly attached to her, and as indulgent to all 
her whims as husbands generally are, whose supe- 
riority in years over their fairer halves may be^ 
reckoned in scores. 'Bui on some points he had 
what he called fixed principles (ergo, rooted pre- 
judices,) and the pride of birth and the claims of 
etiquette were to him subjects of such saored im- 
portance, that no consideration could, in his opi- 
nion, justify any encroachment upon, or temporary 
forgetfulness of the privileges of either. In all the 
German States, a distinct line of demarcation is 
drawn between the aristocracy of the land and 
the unprivileged classes ; no fusion takes place be- 
tween them, either of intermarriage or of familiar 
association, for the purity of their noble descent 
is far more highly prized by those magnates than 
the acquisition of wealth from channels which 
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lYUght dim by plebeian contact the lustre of their 
Tinightly blazons, or introduce a flaw into the he- 
raldic economy of their sixteen quarterings of no- 
bility. Any mingling of casts in the ordinary 
course of society is un thought of; the roiurier 
does not seek to glide into the magic circle of ihe 
Hqch'gehonen (high-born,) nor do the " High- 
transparencies '• descend to illuminate the sober 
moral atmosphere of the rich citizen ; each keeps 
his distinct place in the great community, and 
thus it is that in the upper classes of German so- 
ciety, one never meets with the aspiring parvenus 
\ and obsequious tuft-hunters, who beg and buy, 

push and toady themselves into notice in London 
and Paris, and whose attempts to make the world 
forget their little beginnings and obscure ancestry 
by inordinate assumptions of exclusivism, their 
amusing daily illustrations of " how we apples 
swim," are so supremely ridiculous to all, and to 
none more than to their noble models and patrons, 
who seldom fail to avenge the plebeian invasion of 
their rights by some occasional mot, which sud- 
denly wings the unlucky soarer when he least 
jexpect« it, and brings him down from the seventh 
neaVea of noble associations, to the revolting real- 
ities of the sugar-baking or soap-boiling establish- 
ment, the manufactory or the fusty counting-house 
from which his wealth sprang. 

Monsieur de Kcenneritz was a purist in the 
strictest sense of the term in these matters, and 
any attempt to disturb the equilibrium of society 
as established in his own country would have 
been looked upon by him as nothing short of lese- 
noblesse ; nobody treated his inferiors in rank with 
more polished affability than he did, but it was an 
affability whi9h marked their respective places, 
which denoted, high-bred condescension, and never 
degenerated into fannliliarity ; and thus when Ber* 
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tha proposed that Madame Moller should be in- 
vitea to spend some days with her in Dresden, he 
gravely pointed out to her the impossibility of ac- 
ocding to such a request^and explained that although 
Madame Moller wa» a beautiful and interesting 
person, well educated, and highly accomplished, 
her birth and station in life did not warrant her 
being produced in the society of the Countess de 
Kcenneritz as her friend; — as an artist, a profes- 
sional musician, or even a professional somnam- 
bulist she might have appeared there, and have 
repaid by the exhibition of her tafents the honour 
of being patronized by the nobfest family in Dres- 
den ; but as she was none of these, — as she was 
nothing but Madame Moller, the wife of a profesr 
sor of Arabic^ the daughter and grand-daughter 
of a village pastor, she could not be admitted ; — 
such an innovation must not be attempted by the 
young and noble bride, herself a stranger and a 
debutant in the courtly circles of the Saxon capi- 
tal. It was one thing to give her a seat in their 
carriage for a few miles, — another to take her by 
the hand and produco- her in their aristocratic 
saloons i However, the chagrin visible in Ber- 
tha's countenance at this decision led her husbatid 
to make a compromise with her ; he proposed fhat 
she should invite Lolotte to pass a few daysr with 
her in the strictest privacy at Frcudenthal, a 
beautiful little Rietter Schloss (Gothic . castle) 
which he possessed on the banks of the Elbe near 
Pillnitz, and that they should repair thither for 
that purpose before they opened their house to 
the world and formally announced their arrival in 
Dresden. Bertha, enchanted by this mezzo ter- 
mine to the aflfair, wrote that vety evening to 
Franz to solicit his acquiescence in it; she in- 
formed him that she should proceed early on the 
following morning to Freudenthal, the CouQt 
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would join her in a day or two, and that as it was 
within a moderate drive of ihe Ottowaldergrund 
she would present herself there in the course of 
the day and bring Lolotte home with her, pro- 
vided Monsieur MoUer would empower her to 
use his authority for such an arrangement. Franz 
was too well pleased with his proposal to offer 
the shadow of an objection to it ; he therefore ac- 
cepted at once the Countess de Koenneritz's invi- 
tation for Lolotte, and fearing that the latter 
might retreat from it if taken by sur*prise, he de- 
termined to run over to the Ottowaldergrund on 
the following day, and prepare his wife for B0rtha*s 
visit. Such was the reason which brought Franz 
Moller so unexpectedly to his garden gate half an 
hour after Sturmer had quitted the house as we 
have already stated. 

Franz found the house door unfastened, and 
entered without knocking; the kitchen and the 
parlour were both empty, but in the latter he saw 
Lololte's hat and muff lying upon the sofa as if 
just thrown off; she was, therefore, probably 
above stairs, and there ^e immediately sought 
her ; but, like the lower rooms, the upper cham- 
bers were deserted, and after repeatedly calling 
upon Lolotte and Gretchen and receiving no 
answer, he again descended somewhat disturbed 
in Ind, and began to examine the premises below. 

i*he first thing he remarked in the parlour was 
a ^jair of meVs gloves on the floor close to his 
writing-table, and a little farther off a black vel- 
vet riband which he remembered to have seen 
I^olotte wear round her neck . on the preceding 
day, lying upon the carpet near the door of the lit- 
tle book cabinet. Could there have been a struggle 
— robbery — murder ? He tried to open the door, 
but it was locked inside and the key was in the 
lock ; as he knew that there was no other door to 
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the closet or no outlet but a window looking into 
the back gardeD, this circumstance appeared 
so extraordinary that it filled him with terror. 
He hastened round to the window : the shut- 
ters M'ere closed, but with a powerful effort he 
wrenched them open, and breaking a pane of 
gla«s pushed aside the bolt of the casement and 
jumped into the little toovcl The first object that 
met his eyes was Lolotte motionless and, as he 
believed, lifeless on the floor 1 her hair was dis- 
ordered, but there were no marks of violence upon 
her person ; she was bent backwarks almost into 
an arch, her limbs perfectly rigid, her teeth set, 
and her eyes open,^but the whites alone were 
visible. Franz kneeling down ascertained that 
Bhe was not dead ; although the pulsations of lier 
heart were not to be distinguished, she still, 
almost imperceptibly, breathed, and he remem- 
bered that once before he had seen her in the 
same awful state of tetannSf on the day when she 
'had looked upon the dead faces of her two chil- 
dren for the last time, just before their coflSn-lids 
were closed upon them and they were shut from 
her sight for ever ! 

Some dreadful mental shock, he felt persuaded, 
must have thrown her into this alarming state, 
but nothing in the appearance of the cabinet could 
afibrd him any clue to the mystery of her strange 
appearance there, qptil unlocking the door that he 
might carry her into the adjoining^M'oom, Franz 
perceived a folded paper lying just within the 
door as if it had been pushed underneath by some 
person on the other side. He took it up, and 
opening it saw that it was a closely written 
letter; the first few words fixed his attention 
painfully, and as he read on his excitement in- 
creased ; cold drops of «agony stood upon his brow . 
and fell ypoa his livid cheeks, and his whole frame 
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shook with unrepressed emotion. When he had 
finished the fatal letter, he thrust it into his bosom, 
raised his clenched hands in fury to Heaven^ and 
breathing a curse "not loud but deep" upon the 
author of his misery, cast one shuddering look at 
the motionless form of Lolotte, and then without 
waiting to give her any assistance, rushed Ulw a 
maniac from the house. 



CHAPTER XL 

That woman was liable at times to fall into a syncope^ and 
when questioned as she lay in that state concerning things yet 
in the depths of the fature^she was instructed what reponsc to 
make by pictures seen in her trance, of the things that were 
to be, even as they would visibly come to pass* 

Galt. 

It was exactly three o'clock when the Coun- 
tess de Kcenneritz in her elegant trainii .* d la 
Russe, preceded by an out-rider 'on horseback, 
drove up to the humble abode of the MoRers ; she 
alighted at the garden gate, and proceeded on 
foot to the entrance of the house, where having 
knocked more than once, she was at last admitted 
by Gretchen. The girPs eyes were swolten with 
weeping, and consternation was visible in her 
countenance ; and .when Bertha asked for her 
mistress, and told her that she had come to take 
her away with her to Freadenthal for some days, 
Gretchen with a fresh burst of tears exclaimed, 
" Ah, madam ! my dear mistress will never leave 
this K6use but in her coffin ! she is dying, if not 
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dead alreadyr—for pity's sake, come and i^ee what 
can be done for her."^ 

Bertha obeyed the summons, and following 
Gre|,chen up stairs into a sleeping room, beheld 
Lowte stretched upon her bed, apparently in the 
last stage of physical exhaustion, with closed 
eyes, collapsed features, and feeble fluttering pulse ; 
the dreadful symptoms of tetanus had subsided • 
but had left her without the power of rallying, for 
she was quite senseless; and, but for her low, 
irregular breathing, might have been pronounced 
lifeless also. 

To Bertha's terrified inquiries as to what had 
produced this alarming crisis, the servant replied, 
" Noble lady, I know not. Yesterday afternoon 
I came here with my mistress from Dresden, 
after having been absent some months at Prague. 
I know not whether it was that returning without 
my master to this lonesome place aflected her 
spirits, or that she was still suffering from her 
illness at Lobositz, but my mistress did nothing 
but weep all last evening, and this morning when 
she rose she looked Hke a ghost ; she however, 
persisted in going to early service at church, not- 
withstanding all my entreaties that she would 
remain quietly at home for this one Sunday, but 
slae remarked that it was perhaps the last time 
that she should be able to go, and that she wanted 
to see the old place once more, and'so, madam, 
she went. She had not been gone long when 
whom should I see standing outside of tiie garden 
fence, but Dr. Sturmer, of Prague, who I thought 
w^s far away to be sure ! He beckoned me to 
him, and asked me after my master and mistress, 
and if they were at home ; I told him that master 
was at Dresden, and that my mistress was gone 
to clufurch, and described how ill she had bei^n at 
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Lobositz, ^nd how kind jrou, madam, had been in 
bringing her in your own carriage to Dresden, 
and now she had come on immediately here alone 
with me, and how poorly she continued, and^fcw 
glad I was lo ^ee him, for if any one could do 
her good it would be himself. He said he would 
walk in and wait for my mistress, iso I showed 
him into the parlour, and there I left him ; and 
when I went in soon after to put wood Upon the 
stove, I saw that he was very busy writing. 
Well, madam, mv mistress had told me before 
she went out that as soon as she returned from 
church I might go over to Lohmen io see my 
mother, whom I had not sefn since we went to 
Prague, and that I might bring her back with me 
to stay here until such time as my master can 
spare Babet back again: so, as soon as I beard 
my mistress let herself in after church, I set ofl'to 
Lohmen, quite glad to think that as Doctor Stur- 
mer was here, she would not be alone while I 
was awav. I made all the haste I could, and 
was back again with my mother before Wo 
hours were over ; but, oh, madam ! God only 
knows what could have happened during my 
absence ! I found all the doors of the house wide 
open, Doctor Sturmer gone, and my mistress 
lying, in a fit upon the ground, just inside of the 
little book-closet there, the window and shutters 
of which, looking into the back garden, (and 
which I had not unfastened since our return,) 
have been broken open as if by force. It is my 
firm belief that thieves must have burst into the 
house that way, and my mother thinks so too; 
for she says there are some strange bands of 
gipsies lurking in the neighbourhood, — and per- 
haps the Doctor may have driven them away, 
and gone in pursuit of them, and my mistress, I 
suppose, went into fits from terror; but I can 
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only guess at all of this, for she has never come 
to herself, although since my mother and I car- 
ried her up stairs and laid her upon the bed, her 
teeth are no longer set and her eyes turned up- 
wards as when we found her. I have sent my 
mother to the Bastei to get a man from the inn 
there to go to Schandau for Doctor Schramm, — 
but it is a long way off, and he will be long in' 
coming. And, oh ! why does not Mr. Sturmer re- 
turn— -Tie who I verily believe can bring the dead 
alive — the only person that ever did any good to 
my dear mistress.*' 

At this part of Gretchen's lamentation, Bertha 
bethought herself, of her own powers, and the 
magnetic influence she had once so successfully 
exercised over Lolotte in a painful crisis, and dis- 
encumbering herself of her pelisse and gloves she 
prepared to put her Mesmeric knowledge once 
more to the test ; but whether it was that the flut- 
ter of her spirits had weakened her influence, or 
that the sinking state of Lolotte baffled the suc- 
cessful application of such an agency, no visible 
result was produced by the exertions of Bertha 
for a length of time, and exhausted by her ineflec- 
tual eSbrts, the young Countess was about to re- 
linquish them in utter discouragement when a 
fradual change came over the countenance of 
lOlotte, her features resumed a more living ex- 
pression, warmth and colouring were partially re- 
stored to them, and her respiration became regular . 
and more perceptible. It was evident that the 
magnetic slumber had stolen over her, and that 
her physical suflferings had yielded to the action 
of Mesmeriso), but her mind still seemed to resist 
its influence, for as yet nothing like lucidity was 
elicited. 

Bertha, however, was satisfied that she had pro* 
duced a compoaing etkct upon the suflferer, and 
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$]irectiDg all her efforts to prolong that stat^ of 
calm, she sat down by the couch and held her 
cold hands in her own that she might communi- 
cate to them the vital warmth of her own healthy 
frame. In a few minutes Lolotte drew the clasp- 
ing hands of Bertha towards her, and laid one of 
them upon her heart and the other upon her fore- 
l^ad ; the Countess understood by this mute lan- 
guage that Lolotte was herself pointing out the 
niethod that would determine her lucidity, and 
bending her face close to the sleeper's she whis- 
pered to her, " Do you hear me,— -Jo you see me 
now, Lolotte V^ 

" Yes," replied Lolotte in a low voice, " I can 
see you dimly/' 

" You have been very ill, my poor friend," re- 
sumed Bertha, "but you are better now, — you will 
soon be well, will you not V* 

<' I shall soon cease to suffer,'' said Lolotte. 

" You mean that you wiM soon recover." 

No answer- 

" Dear Lolotte, tell me what I can do to relieve 
you?* 

" Nothing/' replied Lolotte feebly« 

** But if Sturmer were bere^ he w.ould be able to 
restore you to yourself?" 

The iace of Lolotte became contracted as with 
sadden agony ; she groaned deeply, and tears burst 
throuffh her closed eyelids. 

" Why does the mention of Sturmer afflict you, 
Lolotte f He was here but just now» and he will 
presently return; will he not ?" 

" Ask my mistress where Mr. Sturmer now is," 
suggested Gretchen. Bertha repeated the ques- 
tion to the sleeper, but she made no answer, and 
contiimed to weep convubiyely* 

" Can you see Sturmer 1" asrfi«d Bertha. 
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" No,'* sAid Lolotte shuddering ; " there is biood 
before my eyes !" 

" Here are Mr^ Stunner's gloves," said Gret- 
chen; **I have often known him make. my mis- 
tress see, in her magnetic sleep, persons who 
were a long way off, by putting in her hands 
something that ha(l belonged to them : try her with 
the gloves/ madam } she will be sure to see clearly 
then." 

Bertha disengaged her hands from those of Lo- 
lotte, and placing Sturmer's gloves* upon her 
forehead and heart, held them there for some time. 
An expression of horror took possession of the 
sleeper's countenance and she struggled violently 
for a moment. "What do you see now?" in- 
quired Bertha. 

** Blood — murder — he dies ! — save him !" shriek- 
ed Lolotte. 

*• Who dies V asked her frielid, trembling. 

** Sturmer ! — He bleeds to^death — save him ! — 
save him !" 

" Madam," said Gretchen, turning deadly pale, 
" as sure as there is a God in Heaven, my mis-, 
tress's words are true; and it must have been as I 
feared,— robbers and murderers have been here, and 
have surely killed Doctor Sturmer !*' 

**Hu8hi" said Bertha, horror-stricken herself 
by the words of Lolotte; "I will ask her. Do 
you see Sturmer, and where is he now, Lolotte ?" 

<< Under the oak trees to the left of the foot-path, 
leading to the Bastei." 

" Is there any one with him ?" 

" No." 

« Who did the deed, Lolotte ?" 

* A ease similar to this, etarUing and incredible as it maj 
appear, came withm tbe author's Mesmerie experience. 
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She made no answer. 

** Was it done by robbers who broke into the 
house V* 

" No robbers have broken into the house." 

" Somebody broke opea the window of the 
closet — was it done by that person V* 

** Yes." 

" Where is he V' 

" He has fled." 

** Lolotte, do you know the person who has 
murdered Stunner V' 

A profou|[id silence followed this question ; Ber- 
tha repeated it yet more solemnly, and an al- 
most inarticulate " Yes," fell from the Kps of Lo- 
lotte. 

" I charge you to tell me his name," urged 
Bertha. 

*' Ask no questions 1" cried Lolotte wildly ; "but 
save Sturmer! He bleeds; — he dies! Will no 
one succour him?" 

"When you have answered my question he 
shall be succoured, — he shall be brought here. — 
Now then, Lolotte, for Sturmer's sake tell me 
who is his murderer ?" 

'^ Franz MoHer!" she replied, in hollow ac- 
cents. 

Thiere was a dead silence, during which the 
Countess and Gretehea gazed upon eaeh other in 
consternation. The latter was the first to ^peak. 

" This must be raving," she said ; " my master 
is not here. We left him at Dresden yesterday. 
He was to go to Leipzig in a day or two, and 
had no intention of coming to the country for. 
some time." 

Bertha made noTepiy; she was revolving in 
her mind the scene at Lobositz, — the secret it had 
betrayed, — the tearful eyes of Lolotte at Dresden, 
— her determination to proceed immediately to the 
country, and Sturmer's sudden appearance there 
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the following morning. There was a connecting 
chain of evidence in these various circumstances 
which strengthened her original suspicions of an 
unhappy attachment existing on the part of the 
wife, and a very natural jealousy on that of the hus- 
band : nor was it difficult for her to jump to the con- 
clusion that the suspicions of the latter having been 
aroused, he had followed Lolotte to the Ottowal- 
dergrund, detected the presence of Sturmer, and 
that a duel had ensiied. But then again, she had 
in her bag a letter from Franz Moller, written 
late on the preceding evening, in which no annhre 
pensie was to be detected, and where, after 
gratefully acceding to her invitation for Lolotte, 
and her offer of going in person to bring her to 
Freudenthal, he speci&d that he should start for 
Leipzig in the course of the following day. — 
Would he liave written such a letter, authorizing 
the Countess to go and bring away his wife ^t the 
very moment when be himself intended to sur- 
prise her with her lover ? Pained and perplexed 
by these conflicting suppositions. Bertha could 
onlyconr^e to one decision, and that was to put 
no farther questions to Lolotte in the presence of 
her servant. Besides, much as her curiosity was 
excited, and anxious as she was to read more 
deeply into the terrible mystery which had thus 
been partially developed to her, the agony that 
was visible in the sleeper's countenance and 
the convulsive struggles which shook ^ ; frame 
alarmed the Countesg to a degree tha* **endered 
her distrustful of her own powers in g iding the 
lucidity of Lolotte ; and fearful that their misap* 
plication might produce some fatal result, she re- 
solved to terminate the experiment. Therefore, 
after having admonished Gretchen to say nothing 
to Lolotte of her presence, or of any thing that 
had passed through her Agency, she msi<&aed to 
dispel her magnetic dum^, taking care before 
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she completely recovered her natural perceptions, 
to withdraw herself out of sight, behind a large 
folding screen, which stood between the bed and 
the door, least the sudden sight of a stranger 
might increase the nervous excitement of the in* 
valid. 

From this place of concealment she could hear 
alt that passed, and she could also leave the room 
without being seen; and from thence she anxiously 
watched the progress of Lolotte's return to a 
waking state. 

" Where am I ?" were the first words she ut» 
tered. " What has happened to me ?" 

" Here, in your own room, dear mistress !" re- 
plied Gretchen. '< You have had a bad fainting 
fit ; but, thank God, it is all over." 

A long silence ensued, durins which Lolotte 
repeatedly passed her hand over tier forehead, as 
if endeavouring to dispel the confusion of her 
ideas, and her eyes wandered fearfully around the 
room. 

'^ Is he gone 7" she at last said, in a voiiTe so 
faint and tremulous that it could scarcely be 
heard. 

** Who, madam V^ inquired the maid. 

" Mr. Sturmer ?" she whispered. •** Did you 
not see him ?" 

" Yes, he is gone ; but perhaps he will return." 

" Did he say so ?'* asked Lolotte, in great per- 
turbation. 

" No, madam ; he was gone before I came 
home." 

" Then," replied Lolotte, evidently relieved by 
this assurance, "he will certainly not return.-^ 
He was to go back to Prague immediate^. A 
struggling sigh followed these words, and again 
she was silent, but the agitation of her counte- 
nance betrayed the painful nature of her thoughts. 

16* 



"Gretchen," sIh> Rontimied, af^er a pstse, and 
with an eagern:^- 'hr- c':n-;^V*ct_v rrTh:?i'"-d hf?-. 
" should any one come here, — no matter vAo, — 
remember I make tu> exception, — you will say 
that I am not to be *een. Let no one come near 
me, — no one,< — no one !" and aha actually gasped 
with emotion. 

" But my roaiter, madam," otid Gnstchen, hesr< 
tstinffly. 

" Yoar master is at Draaden," was the reply, 
" and therefore is out of the question." 

" Are you sore tie is ti»re, madam I" 

*' Of coursQ," redied I^olotte. 

'* For I was tfainking," pursued her maid, '* that 
as you are so unwell, it would he right that he 
should be here ; and 1 wished to know where you 
Ajpposed hira now to be, that I might aend for 
him." 

" He is of course at Dresden," said Lolotte, 
without the least heutation ;" hut it is uonecesBary 
to seilJ for him at present. To-morrow, if I am 
not better, it will be quite time enough to let him 
-^now." 
- . - *«Did any one else besides Mr, Sturmer come 
her^ while I was out?" inquired the maid. 

" No one," replied Lolotle, Then complaining 
of weariness and exhaustion, she turned her face 
towards the wall, and desired Gretchen to leave 
her to repose. 

The girl obeyed and glided out of the room ; 
but Bertha, who bad heard enough to be quite 
satisfied that the waking impressions of Lolotte 
bore no analogy to her magnetic visions, still lin- 
gered in her hiding place, 

" Tomorrow !" said LcJotte, when she believed 
he^lf to be akne, and clasping her hands toge- 
ther; "yes, to-morrow Franz may come I AIL 
. will be over then. I feel the hour af^roaohing, — 
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and the fatal siscret that has hastened it, will be 
buried with me." 

She said do more ; and the uointerrupt^ silence 
which ensued leading the countess to suppose that 
she was composing herself to rest, she stole softly 
out of the room and rejoined Gretchen on the 
staircase. But the horrible vision thai Lolotte's 
former words bad conjured up — the image of 
Sturmer, her valued friend (whom she had so 
lately seen full of life) wounded, and expiring for 
want of timely assistance, within reach of her, 
yet abandoned to his dreadful fate, haunted her 
Irr jigination, and unable to rest under the painful 
id . she descended to the parlour, determining at 
x>nce to ascertain the truth by sending her servants 
to the spot which had been particularized by 
Lolotte as the theatre of the catastrophe* 

While she was giving her orders accordinglyi 
a new personage appeared on the scene. It was 
Mr. Becker, the clergyman, who had accompet- 
liied Lolotte home from church that aborning. 
Gretchen hastened to repeat to him tlie statement 
she had ah*eady made to the Countess, of the mys- 
terious events which had passed daring trie^^last 
few hours ; while Bertha, having in her turn ex- 
plained the purport of her visit, testified to the 
state in which she had found Lolotte; the wild 
words that had been drawn from her in her mtig- 
netic sleep, and the contradictory tenor of her 
waking declarations. Mr. Becker, lost in wonder, 
did not attempt to offer an opinion upon so be- 
wildering a subject ; but he fully concurred in the 
Countess's suggestion, of sending to verify the 
truth of Lolotte's fearful revelation, and offered 
himself to accompany one of Bertha's servants to 
the jplace designated, as being more competent 
than they could be to find it out, from his long 
familiarity with every spot of ground in the dis- 
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trict ' Then, in a few toticbing words he described 
the effect which Lolotte's unexpected appearance 
at church that morning, had produced in nis lowly 
congregation ; dwelt upon her goodness and her 
piety ; her trials and her resignation ; and while 
tears dimmed his eyes, expressed his conviction 
that it was the last time he should behold her there 
alive. 

" But why should I regret her removal to a 
state of being, better befitting her angelic nature?'' 
said he. " If ever human creature might be pro- 
nounced sinless f that creature is Charlotte ^Moiler: 
yet, sorrow has been her portion on earth ! and 
still, even with this conviction of the happiness of 
the change that awaits her, we cannot reconcile 
ourselves to the idea of losing her; and her trans- 
lation to immortal joys will wring tears of selfish 
sorrow from many a mourner's eyes !" 

Bertha felt her owafill as the good man spoke, 
and her heart reproached her for having harboured 
a momentary suspicion of the purity of such a 
being ; but there was not an instant to be lost in 
the indulgence or the expression of sentiment, and 
dismissing Mr. Becker upon his strange errand, 
she continued walking up and.down the Tittle room 
after his departure, in ^ state of inquietude not to 
be controlled, respecting the possible residt of his 
research ; now breaking off, and softly ascending 
to Lolotte's room, to listen at the door if alFwithin 
was still, — now returning to the parlour, and anx- 
iously peering through the window, to see whether 
her messengers were on their way back. 

A weary hour had thus dragged on its tedious 
leftgA, when Bertha perceived a little k«ot of per- 
sons in the distance, slowly wending along the 
wide waste towards the iiouse ; as they advanced 
she could distinguish that they were bending be- 
neath the weight of something which they sup- 
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ported between them ; birt her impatience could 
ill brook the delay of quietly awaiting their coming 
where she was, and throwing on her pelisse, she 
rushed out of the house to meet them. At the gar- 
den-gate she was stopped by the arrival of the little 
convoy, and there her worst apprehensions were 
confirmed. One glimpse revealed to her the inani- 
mate form of Sturmer, helplessly stretched upon a 
sort of hammock, which had been contrived out 
of Mr. Becker's ample cloak, the ends of which 
were supported by that gentleman, the Countess's 
servant; and Gretchen's mother, whom they had 
met on the way : there was blood upon his clothes, 
his eyes were closed, and the expression of his livid 
countenance was calm and passionless as that 
which immediately follows the last struggle of 
morta^' j\ Sick and speechless with the shock, 
Bertha clung to the gate for support, while her 
eyes anxiously interrogated those of Mr. Becker. 

" Wounded, but not dead," he whispered, as he 
passed her; ** at least, he breathed when we found 
him." 

She followed the melancholy procession into 
the house ; and when Sturmer bad been deposited 
upon the sofa in the parlour, where he had re- 
posed during a part of the memorable night in 
which he had been first received beneath that 
roof, Mr. Becker drew her into a corner, and in 
a low voice said,— 

" We found him precisely in the place pointed 
out by Madam Moller ; he was stretched upon 
the ground, speechless but not insensible, ^nd two 
pistols, one discharged and the other loaded* were 
lying close to him. It has, apparently been an 
act of self-destruction, for the muzzle of thepistol 
had been applied so close to the breast as io born 
his clothes/' 

''Those are 8turmer*s pistols," said Bertha, 
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glancing at the fat^ instruments which Mr. 
Becker drew from his pocket ; " there are his 
crest and initials engraven on them, — poor, poor 
Sturmer! — what could have led hin> to commit 
this rash deed ?" She turned, weeping, towards 
the prostrate form of ter friend, and although 
faint and heart-sickened at the sight of the blood 
with which his dress was saturated, she busied 
herself, in conjunction with Mr. Becker, in apply- 
ing the various remedies which were resorted to 
in order to restore the wounded man to anima- 
tion. In the midst of these, as yet fruitless efforts, 
Doctor Schramm arrived; and while he pro- 
ceeded to undress the patient und examine his 
wound, Bertha withdrew alone into the little book- 
room. 

" Madam, — dear madam, — Oh, my Gk)d !" said 
Gretchen, piitting her head through the window, 
some time afterwards, and speaking in the great- 
est agitation ; ** my master has been here ! sure 
all that my mistress said in her sleep must be 
true!" 

" What do you mean ?** inquired Bertha. 

'< Oh, madam, I mean that just this minute, 
when I went to put Doctor Schramm's mule into 
the stable, I found my master's jsledge there, and 
Hans, the poney, harnessed to it, ,poor beast ! and 
all covered with sweat. Oh, who could ever 
have thought that my master would have lifted 
his hand against Mr. Sturmer's life ! — " 

<^ Hush I" said Bertha, almost sternly, ''keep 
these wild suppositions to yourself, and beware of 
inculpating an innocent person by repeating them 
to any one whatsoever ,-«>-not even to yoqr mother, 
my good Gretchen." 

Here the door was softly opened, and DoctQr 
Schramm and Mr. Becker walked in. - > 

" There is nothing to be done for the woimded 
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man," said the former'; **thc ball has passed 
through his lungs, and no human power can save 
him I" 

** I will send to Dresden, for the Court surgeon !" 
exclaimed Bertha impetuously* 

" As you please, madam,** replied the Doctor ; 
" but my patient will be dead before he arrives, 
I shall not leave the house until all is over. And, 
now, if you please, I will go up-atairs, and sec 
what ails Prau Moller/* 



CHAPTER XIL 



After Hfe*d fitful fever, he sleeps well. 

Macbeth, 

Peace to her broken heart. 

LoBD Btron. 

Nevertheless, Berthar was not disposed to abide 
by the opinion of the village practitioner alone ; 
nor, despite the sentence ancompromisingly 
pronounced by him, could she rec. acile herself to 
the idea of leaving Sturmer to die without making 
an effort to procure for hira all the assistance that 
human skill and science could afford. She, there- 
fore, wrote a few lines ^o her husband, telling hifti 
what had happened, and desiring that he would 
s^d, without delay, the best surgical assistance 
4hat could be procured in Dresden ; and having 
ordered her pigueur to proceed express with her 
despatch to the Count, and directed that her 
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traineau and servants should go back lo Preuden- 
thal, and return for her on the following day, she 
stole softly into the parlour, and sitting down by 
the couch which had been hastily prepared for 
Sturmer, wept while she watched over her dying 
friend. 

He had recovered from the swoon which had 
been the consequence of his painful removal to 
the house, bat his actual state was nuich more 
distressing to behold than tbe former one had 
been ; the death-like repose of his countenance had 
given place to an expression of the most intense 
suffering, his struggling breath came thick and 
choking, like that dreadful rattle which is the be- 
ginning of the end — the commencement of the 
last agony, — and, restless "With pain yet unable to 
turn without assistance, he tossed the bed-clothes 
from his chest, as though even that light covering 
suffocated him. Bertha, with tenderest care, 
moistened his parched lips, and arranged his pil- 
low at every uneasy move, and while thus em- 
ployed her hand accidentally came in contact 
with Sturmer's ; he started at the touch, opened 
his eyes, and recognised her, but unable to speak 
he feebly grasped her hand, and raising it to his 
lips endeavoured to smile^ 

"Oh Sturmer, dear Sturmer! exclaimed Ber- 
tha unable to check her feelings ; ^ who has done 
this 4readful deed ? Oh, tell me that it is not 
you !** 

Again he endeavoured to speak, and again was 
the efibrt unavailing ; but with an expressive ges- 
ture he went through the dumb show of writing 
with the fore-finger of one hand upon the palm of 
the other, and Bertha comprehending that h& 
wished for writing materials, directed Mp« Becker 
to bring them to him. They raised him between 
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them in the bed, and the good Pastor supported 
him in his arms while Bertha held the paper and 
placed a pen in his hands. 

Sturmer looked round him, and for the first 
time saw where he was ; his eyes wandered wist- 
fully around the room, taking in every well re- 
membered object, and at first fixed themselves 
upon the portrait of Lolotte, which hung opposite 
to his bed, smiling upon him in all her fatal beauty. 
He gazed upon the fair shade for some moments 
with an expression — inexplicable to those who be- 
held him— of tenderness, entreaty, and reproach, 
while his Kps moved as though apostrophizing it ; 
then seizing the pen he scravvled with an unsteady 
hand these words :^ 

" That no suspicion may fall upon any person 
for the deed which I alone have done, I here so- 
lemnly declare that I have been my own destroyer. 
Weary of life, I have thought fit to lay it down ; 
my blood be upon my own head. 

" Wolfgang Sturmer." 

Exhausted by the effort he had made, Sturmer 
sank back fainting upon his pillow, and when, 
through the effort of Doctor Schramm, he was 
once more restored to animation, it was evident 
that his mind had wandered ; he no longer recog- 
nised Bertha, no longer appeared conscious of any 
thing that was passing around him, and, with no 
sensations save those of intolerable agony, he lay 
gasping and groaning upon that bed of anguish, 
his youth and fine constitution insufficient to save 
him, yet conducing to render the death-struggle 
more awful and prolonged. 

" Where is my friend MoUer V' asked Doctor 
Schramm ; " he ought to be sent for." 

" He is at Dresden, I fancy," said Bertha, " for 

VOL. I.— 17 
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here is a note which I received trom him there 
last night;" and she produced Franz's letter to 
her. 

** Careless fellow !" said the Doctor, pettishly ; 
" he ought to be here." 

"Do you apprehend any danger for Mi.dam 
Moller?" asked the Countess. 

"I have seen her as much reduced physically 
more than once already/' he replied, " and she 
has rallied, — but I never saw her mind in such a 
state before ; there is a complete moral prostra- 
tion, a sort of dumb despair which makes her turn 
from every remedy proposed. She rejects medi- 
cine and food with the same silent pertinacity, 
and will answer no questions respecting the seat 
of her sufferings. This exhaustion sometimes fol- 
lows the sort of fit Gretchen tells me she has had ; 
but I suspect there has been some domestic quar- 
rel to produce the crisis, for the only thing that in- 
duced her to speak to me, was an inquiry from 
me, for her husband, and a suggestion that he 
should be sent for; she then entreated, nay re- 
quired, that I should refrain from any such thing ; 
at all events that I should wait until to-morrow. 
Nevertheless, I cannot conscientiously do so, he 
must be written to immediately." And sitting 
down he penned a few lines to MoUer, and gave 
them to Mr. Becker to send off that evening. 

" Doctor," said Bertha ; " Madam Moller has 
often derived great benefit from Mesmerism ; do 
you not think that the application of it noio 
might-" 

"Mesmerism! mummery you mean I" inter- 
rupted the Doctor bluntly. " Noble lady, excuse 
my sincerity, but I always call things by their 
right names. I never did and never will encou^ 
rage such imposture ; and if any onei attempts to 
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lay a hand upon Frau Moller to that effect, I will 
leave the house immediately." 

The Doctor, exceedingly ruffled by an allusion 
to a subject which he had managed to forbid 
throughout the range of his practice, spoke loud 
and angrily, and tlie fevered patient started and 
tossed at the sound of his voice. 

" Hush !" said Bertha softly, laying her finger 
upon her lips; "nothing more shall be said upon 
the subject since you prohibit it, only pray do not 
disturb my poor friend Sturmer." » 

" Sturmer !*' repeated the Doctor, " why that is 
the name of the greatest quack in Germany ; the 
famous Prague Mesmerizerr* 

** It is he himself," replied Bertha. 

« Whew !" exclaimed the Doctor, " I always 
said he was mad, and thaf, like a mad dog, he bit 
every person he approached and communicated 
his madness to them. Now my opinion is verified, 
for no man in his senses ever committed suicide." 



That night the Countess de Koenneritz and Mr. 
Becker remained at the Ottowaldergrund. Du- 
ring the earlier part of it they had both remained 
watching by Sturmer's couch, but, upon' an as- 
surance from Doctor Schramm that if any thing re- 
quired their presence he would immediately call 
them, and, also that they might economize their 
strength in order to relieve the Doctor towards 
morning, they were persuaded to retire to the re- 
spective rooms that had been prepared for them, 
and lie down for a fev^^ hours. Lolotte had at 
length sunk from exhaustion into sleep, and Gret- 
chen was to pass the night in a cabinet opening 
out of her mistress's chamber. Doctor Schramm, 
ensconced in a large easy chair, nodded drowsily, 
ever and anon opening his eyes and fixing them 
upon the countenance- of the dying man, whose 
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fierce agony had at last subsided into a lethargic 
calm. The whole house was hushed into unbroken 
stillness; not a sound was to be heard in that 
little chamber, save the ticking of the house clock, 
and the laboured breathing of Sturmer. Doctor 
Schramm had placed the night lamp behind a 
screen that it might not glare upon the eyes of 
the sufferer ; and the dim light, the solemn silence, 
the midnight hour, all conspired to overpower the 
good Doctor with unconquerable drowsiness, 
which despite his efforts to shake it off stole insi- 
diously over his senses, and at last locked them in 
heavy sleep. 

How long he slept he knew not, but at last the 
deep gaspings of Sturmer aroused him ; he started 
up, stretched his limbs, rubbed his eves, and in 
that confused dreamy state, between sleeping and 
waking, thought he perceived a white figure by 
the bed-side. " It must be the Countess," thought 
he, all at once remembering where he was, and 
hastily drawing near her. 

A candle, which had been placed there by the 
new comer, was burning upon the table, ana the 
window curtain having been drawn back, the cold 
rays of the moon fell full upon the bed, and min- 
gling its ghastly light with that of the flickering 
taper enabled Doctor Schramm (now wide awake) 
to take ia the whole scene at a glance. Kneeling 
by the side of the couch, with one arm thrown 
round Sturmer, whose head was supported on her 
bosom, while her other hand was locked in both 
of his, he beheld, not the Countess, but Lolotte; so 
still, so pale, so motionless, her eyes so fixed and 
abstracted in their expression that she looked more 
like a statue than a breathing being! — her white 
night-dress, as well as the bed-clothes, were de- 
luged in the blood that was flowing from Sturmer's 
lips, yet she moved not! — she was plunged in 
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slerious slate in which the body sleeps 
c tliemind is awake; that phenomenon called 
natural somnambulism which no one has ever yet 
attempted to deny, although almost every one de- 
nies that it can be produced by magnetic action; 
and yet why, since one is possible, should the othe r 
be impossible? 

•* Why, Frau Moller," whisj>ered the startled 
Doctor, quite unaware of her state, ^* what in God's 
name brought you here? Move away, move 
away and let me come near the poor fellow !" — 
Still she answered not, — still she moved not. — 
" Why, woman, what ails you?** he continued in 
the same tone ; and, at the same time, leaning over 
her he felt Sturmer's pulse, and then glided his 
hand from thence to his heart. " Dead !" said he, 
in an under tone. " Come, ray dear ichild, this is 
no place for you. Go back to your room, like a 
reasonable creature ; and after gently laying Stur- 
mer's head back upon his pillow, be s&isasA Lolotte 
round the waist, and abruptly raised her to her 
feet. 

His touch aroused the sleeper; s'he started con- 
vulsively, and speculation retamed to her eyes. 
For the first time the Doctor becan^ aware that 
she had been sleep-waking;* but it wa« too late 
to repair the mischief he had done in violently 
arousing her from that state. Sihe tren[d>Ied in 
every limb; and, casting her terrified glances 
around, they at last fell upon the ghastly spectacle 
of Sturmer, dead and weltering in his 'blood before 
her. A shriek so wild, so piercing, and so wo- 
begone, burst from her lipa, and echoed through 
the silent house, that those who heard at never 

* A term adopted by the Rev. Mc. Towiwhend in his clever 
work upon Animal ftlagnclism, which better expresses than 
any word hitherto employed the state of somnambulic lucidily, 
whether natural or produced by Magnetism. 

17* 
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forgot its ominous sound; — il was the 
cry of Reason ! In the next moment Lolotte 
stretched upon the ground, tearing her blood- 
stained garments into shreds, grinding her teeth, 
and struggling against some unseen phantom with 
all the strength and violence of frenzy. 

Every body in the house gathered to the spot 
in an instant; but some time elapsed before their 
agitation subsided sufficiently to enable them to 
understand what had happened. At last, Doctor 
Schramm explained the whole circumstance to 
them; and Bertha, comprehending the terrible mis- 
take he had made in awakening Lolotte, could 
not restrain her anger. 

" Oh, Doctor Shramm !" she exclaimed* " you 
have destroyed her by your folly ! If she had not 
been thus violently aroused, she might have been 
removed without danger from this terrible scene, 
and^evev have known that she had been here ;" 
-r^Bertiik' remembered how skilfully she had avert- 
ed isuchai crisis ! at Lobositz by the timely inter-^ 
vention of Mesmerism, which had changed the 
excitemieat'Of^SooinambuIiiBrn -into the cairn of 
Ala^etiid slunbber;— -•'but it islcfo late now; the 
mischief is. done»' aiid if sK^ ivves, it ^will be to be* 
coitie a;n>cunac!" ; . . 

/ But shei did not liv«(.' Towaa^ds' Bunrise nhe 
awful struggle dimiiiisfaed^ atid Lolotte who had 
been ovelrpowered by force^ in* order to be carried 
to her room, satlk into that helpless, pdseiess, 
breathless sftaitein which she had been found in 
the niorning,-^hearing ' nothing,- seeing Nothing, 
and recognising ho one. Bertha, the-Doctor, and 
the two women servants, were gathered round 
the bed, kneeling in solemn silence, while Mr. 
Becker recited aloud the ■ prayers for the dying. 
Suddenly a change cartie over the countenance 
of Lolotte; an expression of ecstatic rapture, such 
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trances, broke, like a light from heaven, over it, 
investing her with more than mortal beauty. It 
was as though the earth and its dark stormy suf- 
ferings had faded away before the glories of the 
cloudless day which was dawning on her from on 
high. With eyes and arms raised to Heaven, she 
remained fixed in that sublime contemplation for 
some moments ; then gently sinking back upon her 
pillow, she passed without a struggle from Life to 
Immortality. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Who can be wise, amazM, temperate, and forioas, 
XiOjrftl aAd neutral, in a moment ? No man ! 

' - *...' f 4 ^ . A . • ' 

Tuk remaiiis oC t>olotte: and ^tw^-ooter -wec^e coul•^ 
mitted to 4he eartb.on th0 sam^jdayi; but, ^<i in 
life they had been! doomed to remain apa* ^o^ 
even in death: they wer^ Ao be divided* - Th^ ^, 
of God bad interposed- a barrier between .their ' 
loye, and aow the laws of maji raised another ono 
between their dust*; The. Suicide'$ Grave wa^ 

E laced outside of .the parting which enclosed the 
oly ground where ^Lololle's clay had been ga- 
thered to that of her ^indr^d ; but. so near ito:,it, 
that the sumtiaer wind could scatter over the un-, 
consecrated «pot. Mossoins: and leaves. froai/th(^ 
Ume-trees that/ shaded the last resting-place of the^ 
Hollers ; and. their waving boMghsrjshelter^d ?^like 
the grav^ of the innocent ia^d .thd guilty^ ei^n as 

■ J' 

,w 

•>» 
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God's mercy is " „ . ^^ 

to the just ! 

Nothing, however, had been heard of Moller, 
ahhough every effort had been made to find out 
where he was. His extraordinary disappearance, 
coupled with the fact of his sledge and horse 
having been found at the Ottowaldergrund on the 
day of the catastrophe, and at a time when he 
was supposed to be at a distance, gave rise to 
some natural suspicions that he must have been 
accessory to Sturmer's death; but on the other 
hand, appearances bore out with the greatest con- 
sistency the declaration which Sturmer himself 
had made of having been his own destroyer. 
The deed had been done with his own pistol, — 
there was no trace of any struggle on the spot 
where he had been found ; and perhaps that which 
was the most convincing circumstance of all was 
a sealed packet found in the pocket of Sturmer's 
coat after his death, containing an old faded chap- 
let of white roses, and two letters directed to him- 
self in a woman's hand, which had been resealed 
with the signet ring he wore (they were the pos- 
sessions he most prized upon earth — the bridal 
chaplet of Lolotte and the two letters she had 
written to him at Prague.) Upon the envelope 
containing these objects was written in Sturmer*s 
hand, — " I desire that this packet may be buried 
with me:" — and then followed the date, of the 
day on which he was found wounded. 

The general belief, therefore, was, that a dis- 
appointment in love had led him to commit sui- 
cide; and this opinion was strengthened by the 
declarations of Baron von Preinl, Bertha's bro- 
ther, who, in consequence of Sturmer's last letter 
to him had left Vienna and his law-suit at a mo- 
ment's notice, and had flown to Prague, and from 
thence to Dresden, in hopes that he might reach 
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the latter place in time to prevent the f atastrophe 
which his friend had so unequivocally announced. 
But he arrived too late ! Whatever might have 
been his own surmises respecting the extent of his 
friend's guilt, (and there were dark, unexplained, 
expressions in Sturmer*s letter, which had awaken- 
ed the worst suspicions of Anton,) he, out of re- 
spect to the memory of the man whom he had 
loved so well, suppressed them even from his bro- 
ther-in-law, nor suffered himself to give utterance 
to a supposition that was but too. well calculated 
to cast infamy upon the name of Wolfgang Stur- 
mer. Admitting the fact of his unlawful passion 
for Madam Moller, and the check which it had 
received from her, as well as Sturmer's desperate 
declarations to him in the event of her sustained 
severity, Anton von PreinI, in expressing his con- 
viction that Sturmer had destroyed himself, said 
only what he most conscientiously believed to be 
the case. 

All that had been traced of Moller was, that on 
the Sunday in question he had absented himself 
from Dresden for some hours during the early 
part of the day, — that he had returned thither in 
the evening, and had again departed that night, 
telling Babet that he was going to Leipzig. At 
Leipzig he had appeared, had touched the sum 
that had been offered him for his Ynanuscript, and 
,had quitted the town on the same day, announcing 
that he was going back to Dresden. Bui to Dres- 
den. he had never returned ; and from that day 
all trace of him was lost. 

However, the mystery was not destined to be 
buried in doubt for any length of time ; a full elu- 
cidation of it was furnished by the sole surviving 
person involved in the tragical event, and those 
who perused the solution of the enigma could not 
but wonder and admire how awfully correct 
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had been Lolotte's magnetic ..ation, when / 
she named Franz Moller a x. murderer of 
Sturmer. f | 

About a fortnight after the funeral of Lolotte/ 
a letter, bearing the post-mark of Trieste, reached 
Mr. Becker ; it was in Moller's hand-writing, and 
enclosed a closely written letter in another cha- 
racter, and without any superscription. MoUer's 
letter was as follows : — 

" My dear Sir, — friend, alas ! I dare no longer 
call you, for will you not disown me as such when 

rou know all? The curse of Cain is upon me ! 
have murdered the man whom I loved as a bro- 
ther, and I am a wanderer upon the face of the 
earth! The enclosed letter will explain the in- 
jury which maddened me to perpetrate that 
bloody deed, — read it before you proceed farther, 
and you will then better understand the fatal cir- 
cumstances which have made me an outcast and 
a murderer.*' 



Here Mr. Becker turned to the paper alluded 
to ; it was Sturmer's letter to Lolotte, which Franz 
had found underneath the door of the book cabi- 
net, where he discovered his wife senseless, and 
contained, as has already been stated, the full 
avowal of Sturmer's guilt, — the expression of his 
wishes and expectations, — and lastly the few pas- 
sionate lines which he had added after Lolotte 
had quitted his presence, in which he implored 
her indulgence, and dwelt upon the dreadful alter- 
native that her rij?our would precipitate him into, 
if at the ey of two hours he heard nothing 

from her ai /lace where he should await her 

last decision, xiaving perused that document, 
Mr. Becker resumed Franz's letter ; but as the 
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next part of it related to what has already been 
described, we shall omit it, and take up the nar- 
rative farther on. 



" When I knew all — when- I understood the 
base treachery of which my poor Lolotte had 
been the innocent victim, 1 rushed out of the 
house with vengeance in my soul; but, so help 
me God ! I did not meditate the crime I have 
committed. I had no weapons with me — and 
I only meant to cover with confusion the villain 
who had dishonoured me, and to challenge him 
to meet me upon equal terrps, and according to 
the laws of honour, in the presence of witnesses, 
to answer for the injury he h^d done me. The 
sight of him, however, transported me beyond all 
self-command, — I showed him his letter, and re- 
proached him. with his crime; — he avowed it, — 
and then like a tiger I sprang upon him, and 
would have throttled him! 'Stay!' said he, *I 
will furnish you with more expeditious means,' 
and he drew two pistols from his pocket, and 
offered them to me ;— ' 'Twill only be saving me 
the trouble of doing it myself.' 'Take your 
ground,' said I, snatching one of the pistols; 
'stand!' *No, MoUer,' he replied, throwing the 
other one upon the ground, * I will never fire upon 
you !' * Coward ! dastardly villain !' I cried, • do 
not think to disarm my just vengeance by this 
base evasion !' His face flushed crimson, and 
then turned deadly pale, yet he contained himself. 
* Even this insult I will bear,' said he, * frbm the 
husband of Lolotte.' That name from his lips 
rendered me furious — I rushed up to him, placed 
the muzzle of the pistol to his breast, fired, and he 
fell ! Then I fled, without daring to loot uoon 
the face of him I had murdered ; and, fearful of 
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returning to my home, anxious only to escape, I 
regained Dresden by the Pirna road, and set out 
for Leipzig that very night, meaning to pass the 
Saxon frontier without loss of time, and r' o . 
Frankfort where I have relations. 

" But at Leipzig I met with aft old frien^^ m 
I had not seen for many years, a man, wK , when 
I travelled through Germany before I was mar- 
ried, showed the greatest kindness in his own 
country. I thought I might trust him with mv 
horrible secret, and I did so. I threw myself 
upon his generosity for assistance and advice, 
and he did not cast me from hitr/1 He is a 
Wiirtemberger, and has been a Missionary to the 
East; he had^returned to Germany for a short 
time, and was then about to proceed to Alexan- 
dria, whither he gropossd I should accompany 
him, as my proficiency in Arabic would ren^ef 
me very useful to him there. I closed witK the 
offer ; and having signified at Leipzig that I should 
immediately return to Dresden,-! left the' town on 
foot, and was joined at some miles distant from 
it by my friend, Albert Stoerckel, with whom I 
journeyed hither- in the iisgftise of a servant. 
To-morrow we &re to embark for Alexandria, 
and I shall return to my own country no more. 

" I have not the courage to write my farewell 
to Lolotte; will you, my &ar sir/ break my reso- 
lution to her ? Tell her that I acquit her, of all 
participation in the foul crime that has desolated 
our home; and that I never knew how well I 
loved her until I was parted from her for ever ! 
But after what has occurred, it would be impossi- 
ble that we should ever meet again, — even if I 
could forget the stain that has been cast upon her, 
she would never forget that his blood is upon my 
hands, for she loved him ! — Mr. Becker, she loved 
him ! — ay, there is the sting ! 
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- -~ if 7 
,. not abandoned my.' 

.'caprice. My heart bleeds 

* ' but God, who Mempers the 

...ito the shorn Iamb/ will have mercy upon 

< commend her to your care; remember 

is innocent, undefiled in soul as the child 

;1Jnbprn, and that I, her injured husband, swear it 

to you ! Oh, sir, I feel tijat you will be kind to 

the forsaken Lolotte ! 

" I enclose a deed, making over to you, for 
her use during her lifetime, all the little property 
I possess. In the country to which I am going I 
shall be able to make my way by own exertions ; 
and I take with me nothing but the money which 
my manuscript produced, and the Prayer-book 
which Lolotte gave me on the day of our mar- 
riage. Should you kindly acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of this communication,' a letter enclosed 
unde;: cover to Mr. Albert Stosrckel, Minister of 
the German Protestant Church at Alexandria, 
will reach me. 

" Franz Moller." 

The perusal of tkis li^tter oceasioo^ the great* 
est anguish of spirit to the goocj Mr. Becker; but 
in the midst of his grief and amazement at the 
dark history it unfolded, he could not but render 
justice to the feeling with wbich Franz Moller 
had treated the subject of^his unfortunate wife ; 
and he saw wiln satisfaction that sorrow had 
purified his heart, and that the apathy and selfish- 
ness which had hitherto been the governing faults 
of bis x^haracter had vanished before the magni- 
tude of Lolptte's misery. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to Dresden with these documents, and 
having obtained an interview with Baron von 
PreinI, submitted them to him. Anton then, in 
his turn, communicated the whole of s;turmer's 

voii. 1.-^18 
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correspondence to ■ - • . ri.;. . . .^ >' 

shed tears over the history^ • • ;. ;• .>» ... . > ♦ 
in which, alas! Sturmer's -^i . ,: ..::.; t-f 
last vanquished. 

" You see, my dear sir,'* said Anton, ". 
poor friend was neither an unprincipled ^^ 
nor a calculating seducer; there was nolhingV 
base or dishonourable in his nature ; his admiration 
of the Good and the Beautiful amounted almost ^ 
to a worship ; and his loathing of Vice even in 
its blandest form, was equally intense. Even in 
our wildest days, when we were at the University 
together, and that I and others of our age were 
constantly getting entangled in one spct of dissi- 
pation or another, Sturmer remained pure from 
such contaminations: — he was a Poet and an 
Idealist, and in the exuberance of his imagination 
he had created to himself a vision of female 
beauty so perfect in its moral as well as physical 
attributes, that no reality could bear a com- 
parison with it. Like another Pygmalion he 
became enamoured of his own creation, and God 
only knows how many odes and epistles he ad- 
dressed to this Goddess of his brain! and, as 
nothing less ethereal could satisfy his fastidious 
taste, he turned with indifference from all that we 
then found so charming and attractive. This 
was the secret of his infatuated passion for 
Lolotte Moller, which blazed out with such vio- 
lence at first sight, and, unlike other sudden 
passions, the meteors of a day, never afterwards 
cooled. In her extraordinary loveliness he beheld 
the realization of his dream, the incarnation of his 
visionary idol ; that idol was not displaced ; but 
henceforth it bore the name of Lolotte, and he 
loved — nay, adored— without questioning the pos- 
sibility of her moral beauties falling short of her 
physical perfections. Afterwards, when he found 
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out that her loveliness was her least charm, the 

fair exterior was only worshipped as the envelope 

of a fairer mind ! Poor fellow! knowing the utter 

inipossbility of such an attachnnent ever ending 

nappily for him, I have often wished that Lolotte 

been less admirable, less pure in mind than 

«^ was; one evidence of levity or grossness 

wonM have diminished, perhaps destroyed her 

emp over hir : for Sturmer was not a man 

who could have I ed through the senses alone/' 

" He was an erring, but not a vicious man," 
,aid Mr. Becker. 

" All his impulses, all his intentions were virtu- 
ous and honest !" rejoined Anton, impressively. 

" Ay, sir," continued Mr. Becker, "his virtues 
and his honesty were the instincts of a noble na- 
ture ; but not being based upon the strong foun- 
dations of religious principle, thev were not proof 
against the tempest of passion that assailed him, 
and were broken down and swept away by the 
whirlwind. He looked not for strength to resist 
temptation, where strength alone can be found, 
from on High ! — he was not a Christian, sir, — he 
was a Philosopher ! — and behold, to what has his 
philosophy conducted him !" 

# # # * # 

Mr. Becker wrote to Moller acquainting him 
with his wife's death, and returning the deed of 
trust which he had enclosed to him for Loiotte's 
use; but he received no farther intelligence of 
Franz Moller, nor did the self-exiled wanderer 
ever return to his own country. 
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CONCLUSION. 



In the wilfitf 
OC fiery climes be made himself a home, 
And hiB 80ul drank their sanbeams; he was girt 
With strange and dusky aspects ; he was not 
Himself what he had been ; ho was a wanderer. 

Lord Byron. 

Several years afterwards, when Anton von 
Preinl and one of his friends were in Egypt, and 
travelling between Cairo and the Fayoom, (that 
lovely Oasis whose rose-gardens are celebrated 
throughout the land,) they haulted one evening to 
pass the night in a Bedouin camp, upon the edge 
of the desert, where their Arab guide, who be- 
longed to the same tribe, assured them that they 
would be very well received. The appearance of 
this encampment was extremely agreeable and pic- 
turesque ; the camels'-hair tents pitched in the form 
of a crescent at regular distances from each other, 
and having their entrances turned towards the 
East, were clean and airy ; and upon the short 
grass before them gamboled a troop of noisy little 
Arab children, disputing the territory with the 
goats and kids belonging to the wandering co- 
lony. 

The chief of the tribe, or, as he was called, the 
Scheik Mourad, received them with patriarchal 
hospitality, and his wife Hadidj^, a handsome 
young Arab woman, prepared with her own hands 
the supper that was to be offered to them ; while 
her two sons, sturdy urchins of five and six years 
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old hung upon her skirts, eying the strangers with 
that half bagful, half playful curiosity which only 
requirp^d a little encouragement to glide into fa- 
miliarity. There was something in the appear- 

-^e of the Scheik, however, which struck Anton 
as being foreign to the scene ; although he wore 
the Bedouin Abhas, there was wanting in him the 
eye of fire and the freedom of limb which belong 
exclusively to the Children of the Desert, and his 
fair complexion, clear blue eyes, and honest, con- 
templative, but somewhat heavy countenance, ap- 
peared to the German traveller better suited to 
the characteristics of his own Fatherland than to 
the rude and primitive encadrement in which he 
found him. This opinion was justified when, upon 
finding that the Baron and his friend were quite 
ignorant of Arabic, Mourad addressed them in 
French, but in French with so obstinate a Ger- 
man accent that Anton exclaimed, " My friend, I 
fancy that you and I come from the same part of 
the world, and that we shall get on much better 
in our native tongue; pray tell me what induced 
you to turn Bedouin ?" — and he immediately pro- 
ceeded to speak to him in German. 

The Scheik coloured, drew up hautily, and re- 
plied still in French. 

" Sir, I do not ask you whence you come, or 
what are your motives for being here ; the laws 
of hospitality do not exact that we should open 
our hearts to one another ; you are welcome to 
all that I can give you — except my confidence." 

Anton apologizing for his indiscreet curiosity, 
took care that no relapse into it should draw upon 
him such another rebuke ; but later in the evening 
while his friend and himself were standing out- 
side the door of the tent in which they were to 
sleep, looking at the solemn beauty of the star- 
light night, and questioning the host about the ar- 
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rangement for their next day's journey, Anton in a 
pause of the dialogue carelessly whistled the air of 
" KonnsH du das Land wo die Citronen bliihn ?" 
as his thoughts reverted to his own distant coun- 
try. The painful effect which this simple snatc' 
of an old song produced upon the Scheik was sb; 
powerful that he could neither control it nor con- 
ceal it from the two strangers ; his countenance 
became blanched, his lip quivered, tears rose to 
his eyes, and his whole frame trembled so that he 
was forced to lean against the tent for support ; 
in the next moment he quitted the spot without 
uttering a word, went into his own tent, and closed 
the entrance of it. 

Anton and his friend continued where they were 
for some time longer, when the latter having re- 
tired to rest, the Baron unwilling to lose the beauty 
and freshness of the night, paced up and down 
the green sward which separated bis host's tent 
from his own, ruminating upon the strange mys- 
tery of finding a German at the head of an Arab 
tribe in the desert, and wondering at the churlish* 
ness which had repelled all his advances to confi- 
dence. In the midst of these meditations he heard 
sounds of distress issue from the tent of the Scheik 
Mourad. He drew near to the entrance and 
paused to listen ; — then he distinguished the voice 
of a man broken by sobs, repeat in the pure Ger- 
man which is peculiar to Saxony, these verses of 
the fifty-fifth psalm : — 

" For it is not an open enemy that has done me 
this dishonour : for then I could have borne it 

'^ Neither was it mine adversary that did mag« 
nify himself against me ; for then, peradventure, I 
would have hid myself. 

"But it was even thou, mv companion, my 
guide, and mine own familiar friend." 
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Here the voice of the speaker became lost in 

deep heart gobs, and Anton unable to 

resist im^xJ/se which led him to offer consola- 

" the suffering man, suddenly raised the en- 

ance of the tent and presented himself before 
Inm. 

The Scheik was seated on the ground with 
^ his face buried in his hands ; a lamp was burning 
near, and an open book lay at his feet. Anton 
VI ^^ ^P^ *"^ ^^w that it was a German prayer^ 
book ; the page at which it was open was wet 
with tears; he turned to the front leaf and saw 
written" upon it in a woman's hand *•; Lolotte 
MoLLER, Otto waldergrund, 17th of May, lb — !" 
An exclamation of surprise escaped his lips, and 
he repeated the name aloud. Mourad looked up; 
— all traces of sternness had vanished from his 
countenance as he met the scrutinizing gaze of 
Anton, — ^** And you are — ^you are — V^ inqjuired the 
latter, 
^^Franx Miller T^ replied the Bedouin Chief) 
husband and avenger of LolottQ!" 

Z^r^frfen, X830, 
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